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COMMENT 


Hearty congratulations to President Roosevelt! When he 
undertook to settle the coal strike he stepped in where angels 
feared to tread. He did not rush in, for his mediation was 
undoubtedly reluctant, and impelled by the extreme and in- 
creasing stress of the situation. No one imputed any but 
the best motives to him, but a great many observers question- 
ed the wisdom of his action, and regretted that he had med- 
dled with a matter outside of his official duty. This feeling 
was deep and widespread after the failure of the conference 
at Washington, when strikers and operators seemed farther 
than ever from an agreement. It looked as though the Presi- 
dent had failed. So he had, for the moment; but something 
had been accomplished. His failure disturbed the public and 
increased the pressure for an agreement. Men like Richard 
Olney, who disapproved his interference, still resented its 
apparent failure, and the incidental slight to the Presidential 
office. But, after all, as it has turned out, that futile confer- 
ence was the beginning of the end. There the miners, through 
their representative, submitted an offer from which they could 
not retreat. The sober second thoughts of the operators, 
stimulated by weighty advice, presently constrained them to 
submit a counter-proposition. At this writing the President, 
with the consent of both sides, has appointed a commission 
to pass upon all points in dispute, and the strike is practically 
ended. It is a victory for neither operators nor strikers, but 
for the public and Theodore Roosevelt. His courage, his 
zeal for the public service, and his integrity have brought 
him out on top once more. He has made us all shake in our 
shoes, but he has won, and won for us, and at no cost of any 
vital principle that was at stake. 
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One of the reasons why President Roosevelt held public 
support is that he always preaches the gospel of encourage- 


ment. In spite of great harvests, in spite of the confident 


crescendo of prosperity, in spite of the thing which the Lon- 
don Times enviously and impiously calls “the dice always 
falling kind” in America, there never was a time when our 
people had more need to hear this comforting gospel. Which- 
ever way they turn, they find some new and disheartening 
manifestation of profligacy and corruption. New York and 
its almost irremovable incubus of Tammany are not alone. 
It was not Tammany that managed the ghastly criminal cor- 
ruption in Buffalo. It was not Tammany that overthrew by 
State enactment local self-government at Saratoga in order 
to replace it with the unchecked and disgraceful rule of a 
gamblers’ conspiracy. Perhaps it was Tammany that taught 
Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. Louis to be so corrupt, but 
singularly apt and ready pupils must have been found in those 
cities. Municipal rule seems tainted everywhere, and State 
governments, often more dependent on rural than on urban 
support, too often run to jobbery and log-rolling. All this 
in spite of some of the most magnificent moral movements 
that the world has ever seen. The people are honest people— 
they wonder why their best efforts to obtain honest govern- 
ment in State and local affairs so often fail. The note of dis- 
couragement—the dangerous “ What’s the use?” of politics— 
is struck too often. Yet since the people are honest people, 
there must be a way to bring honesty about. It is something 
to be encouraged to go on thinking this; and the President, 
with his own unflagging confidence of honesty and goodness, 
encourages the people as no one else could. 


What is going to happen to the miners who stuck to their 
joh? On October 14, a committee of five, representing such 
of them as are employees of the Hillside Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, addressed a statement to President, Governors, Sena- 
ters, and operators, reciting many facts, and asking protection 
for non-union workers. “ We believe,” says the address, “that 
we have the same right to remain at our post of duty as oth- 
ers have to desert it; and we respectfully submit that we 
should not be assailed or made to suffer for doing what we 
believe is right to our manhood, right to our families, right 
to our employers, and right to the nation.” They ought not 
to suffer; that is sure. The operators, in their proposition, 
have stipulated that there shall be no persecution of non- 
union men. They do not intend to abandon the men who 
have stood by them. The public should not abandon them 
either, for they have stood by the public. It is a vital matter 
that these men should be protected. To abandon them to 
persecution would be infamy. In asking through their com- 
mittee for a final solution, not a compromise, of the mining 
troubles, they say, “We do not feel that we should be called 
upon to again endure the pain, insult, and danger to our- 
selves and our families that we have endured during the last 
five months.” They have endured enough. 


We have described as demagogic, and we might stigmatize 
as insincere, the solution of the anthracite-coal problem pro- 
pounded in the platform of the Democratic State Convention 
of New York. On what grounds can the aptness of the 
epithets be disputed? No grounds that will commend them- 
selves to reasonable men are presented in the long speech 
which ex-Governor Hill made in Brooklyn on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 11. How does he seek to justify his extraordinary pro- 
posal that the Federal government, by virtue of what he calls 
the right of eminent domain, shall assume ownership and 
control of the coal-mines in the anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania? He does not suggest, be it observed, that we shall 
give such power to the Federal government by a constitu- 
tional amendment. He denounces as academic and disin- 
genuous the constitutional amendment proposed by Mr. Roose- 
velt for the purpose of giving the Federal government con- 
trol over the so-called trusts, because, as he says, even if such 
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an amendment were attainable, the attaiment of it would 
involve prolonged delay, whereas the evils imputed by him to 
the trusts need to be quickly remedied. He takes no leaf, 
therefore, from Mr. Roosevelt’s book, but makes the sur- 
prising declaration that, as regards the solution of the anthra- 
cite-coal problem, the Federal government is invested with 
complete power in the premises by the Constitution as it 
stands. He asserts, as we have said, that, by its possession 
of the right of eminent domain, the Federal government is 
already clothed with the power to assume the ownership and 
control of the anthracite coal mines. He does not conde- 
scend to quote the clause of our Federal Constitution by 
which such power is specifically conferred; neither does he 
adduce a single decision of the United States Supreme Court 
from which the existence of such a power is deducible by con- 
struction. He relies entirely upon analogies of a loose and 
far-fetched kind to make good his astonishing assertion. 


We pass over the examples given by him of State and muni- 
cipal ownership, which obviously have nothing to do with the 
question of Federal competence under the Constitution as it 
stands. We pass over, also, the examples of what the Fed- 
eral government does or could do in the District of Co- 
lumbia or in the Territories, since, again, these things 
have obviously nothing to do with the competence of the 
Federal government to enter the State of Pennsylvania and 
assume ownership and control of that section of the State’s 
soil which includes the anthracite coal mines. The only 
precedents brought forward by Mr. Hill which have even a 
show of relevancy are the facts that the Federal government 
maintains public buildings for the use of its officials and 
citizens having dealings with them throughout every State 
of the Union, that it owns post-offices everywhere, and car- 
ries on the business of mail transportation from one end of 
the country to the other, and that it supplies the people with 
free seeds, plants, maps, and public documents. It is manifest 
that the carriage and distribution of the mails and the owner- 
ship and maintenance of post-offices, court-houses, custom- 
houses, and buildings for the collection of internal revenue 
are acts justifiable, if not inevitable, in the exercise of powers 
specifically conferred by the Constitution. One other prece- 
dent adduced by Mr. Hill may deserve attention, to wit, the 
fact that Congress at its last session passed, and Mr. Roose- 
velt signed, an act inaugurating an extensive system of ir- 
rigation within the area of certain States, the irrigation- 
works required to be constructed and conducted by the Fed- 
eral government. With regard to this notable extension of 
the long-controverted claim that the Federal government has 
the power to undertake internal improvements, we have but 
to point out that it lacks, as yet, the sanction of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


As to the assertion that the Republican party is estopped 
from objecting to the extension of the right of eminent do- 
main to the acquirement of the anthracite coal mines by 
reason of the conference recently held by President Roose- 
velt with representatives of the operators and miners, we sub- 
mit that this is preposterous. The Republican party never 
authorized Mr. Roosevelt to hold that conference, and he 
himself expressly disavowed any power in the premises, but 
declared that he acted simply as a private citizen. Mr. Hill, 
on the other hand, has caused the Democratic party of the 
great State of New York to commit itself officially to such 
an extension of the Federal government’s right of eminent 
domain as no Federalist, Whig, or Republican has ever dared 
to claim for it. We observe, finally, that Mr. Hill has no 
right to say that his proposal does not commit the party to 
any other projects of public ownership, whatever their merits 
may be. On the contrary, he who propounds a principle— 
the principle, namely, that the Federal government has a 
right to acquire the anthracite coal mines of Pennsylvania 
because hard coal is a necessity to a part of the American 
community—is bound by all the logical deductions from that 
principle, and cannot absolve himself from responsibility 
for al] the mischievous consequences of those deductions. 
A ease no less strong, or a Stronger case, for the interposition 
of the Federal government can be made for bituminous than 
for anthracite coal; for the use of electricity considered as 
a generator of power or light; for iron-mines; for salt-mines; 
for the applications of steam to land and water communica- 
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tions; for building materials, and for all articles of food. 
In a word, the principle upheld by Mr. Hill is that which 
lies at the base of the socialistic system constructed by Karl 
Marx; and he now stands forth as the sponsor of that system 
before the people of this country. 


The membership of the Schenectady Trades Assembly is 
reported to be more than twelve thousand. On October 8 the 
assembly voted unanimously to recommend the expulsion from 
its local unions of all members of the unions who are mem- 
bers of the National Guard of the State. This action is es- 
timated to affect fully eighty per cent. of the local militia 
companies of the Second Regiment. It was prompted by the 
use of the National Guard to keep order in the Hudson Val- 
ley strike, the sentiment of the Schenectady unions obviously 
being that it is not to their interest to have the public peace 
protected in case of strikes. The action of these Schenectady 
unionists affects no one but themselves, for, of course, the 
Governor of New York will always be able to get troops when 
he needs them, and if State troops fail him, the national 
government stands ready to meet deficiencies. But for a 
union or trades assembly to forbid its members to join the 
National Guard is, in effect, to declare itself opposed to the up- 
holding of law in times of popular disturbance. That. is alto- 
gether too much like a declaration in favor of anarchy. No 
trades assembly can afford to take any such stand as that, 
and we shall probably hear that the Schenectady unionists 
have had some sober second thoughts and rescinded their res- 
olutions. 


A striking sign of the popular dissatisfaction in Pennsyl- 
vania with the proceedings of the State Legislature and of 
municipal councils in the larger cities is the amendment to 
the State Constitution which is advocated by former State- 
Senator William Flinn. The amendment, as drawn by him, 
proposes to give the people of Pennsylvania those powers of 
direct interposition in State and municipal legislation which 
are exercised in Switzerland under the names of the Initia- 
tive and the Referendum. In any municipality he would give 
ten per cent. of the legal voters the right to propose any mea- 
sure by petition, the petition to include the full text of the 
measure proposed. The amendment further provides that 
any ordinance passed by municipal councils shall be referred, 
for acceptance or rejection, to the legal voters of a city when 
five per cent. thereof shall demand such a reference. Simi- 
lar machinery is provided in the case of State legislation. 
Although the name Referendum is new, the thing itself is 
familiar to the American people, so far as amendments of 
the Federal Constitution or of State Constitutions are con- 
eerned. The application of the direct interposition of the 
voters in State and municipal legislation would, however, be 
an innovation, and it is, therefore, important to observe how 
the institution works in Switzerland. 


That it works well in that country is acknowledged by a 
great majority of observers, native and foreign. The Refer- 
endum was established in Switzerland by the revised consti- 
tution of 1874, which provided that all laws passed by the 
Federal Assembly, the body corresponding to our Congress, 
should be submitted for the approval of the people, if a de- 
mand should be made to that effect by thirty thousand citi- 
zens, or by eight out of the twenty-two cantonal governments. 
Not only is the Referendum applicable to federal law-making, 
but the same principle is applied to local legislation in most 
of the cantons,—which correspond to our States. While in 
some cantons, however, the Referendum is optional, as it 
is in federal matters, in other cantons it is obligatory. 


_ Where the latter system prevails no cantonal law is bind- 


ing until it has received the specific approval of a majority 
of the voters. 


So much for the Referendum as it exists in Switzerland. 
The Initiative, which is also operative in that country, rec- 
ognizes the right of the people not only to sanction but also 
to propose legislation. The federal constitution allows any 
person to set on foot a constitutional amendment, provided 
he ean secure the signatures of fifty thousand voters in its 
favor. Upon the submission of a petition thus signed to the 
Federal Assembly, the question must be submitted to the 
people whether the partial revision asked for shall take place. 

























_If the majority of those voting. answer in the affirmative, 
the Federal Assembly must make the revision indicated; but 
the amendment, when framed by the Assembly, must be 
laid before the people, who, by means of the Referendum, 
will declare their final yea or nay. The Initiative may not 
only be employed to secure amendments of the federal con- 
stitution, but, in the major part of the cantons, for the pur- 
pose of amending the cantonal constitutions also. In some 
of the cantons, indeed, the Initiative is applicable to the 
whole domain of legislation. 


There is no doubt that such institutions may be abused; 
that the carefully considered measures of statesmen may be 
wrecked upon the reefs of popular ignorance and partisan 
prejudice. It has been observed in Switzerland that the 
enemies of a proposed enactment are more eager to go to the 
ballot-box than its friends. It is generally admitted, however, 
as we have said, that the Referendum and the Initiative have, 
on the whole, worked well. ‘They have revealed no hankering 
on the part of the majority of Swiss voters for crude and 
hasty legislation, and, on the other hand, they have attested 
a willingness to adopt preposed changes when their signifi- 
eance and desirability are thoroughly understood. When the 
institutions were first adopted the fear was expressed in cer- 
tain quarters that they would prove dangerous instruments 
in the hands of a reckless democracy, and might cause mis- 
chievous revolutions in social and economic fields. As a mat- 
ter of fact, nothing of the kind has happened. The working 
of the Referendum and the Initiative has proved that the 
Swiss democracy is essentially conservative. But the Swiss 
democracy, though trilingual, or, to be exact, quadrilingual, 
is of native birth, and socially and economically homogene- 
ous. Whether such weapons as the Referendum and the 
Initiative could safely be intrusted to the voters where for- 
eign immigrants constitute a large element of the popula- 
tion is a question that will require serious, if not anxious, 
consideration on the part of the people of Pennsylvania. 


Our government is trying to get the friars out of the 
Philippines, not in response to an American sentiment, but 
because the Filipinos want them to go. There seems to be 
no question about the strength of Filipino feeling in this mat- 
ter, and most of us have reasoned, naturally enough, that 
if the Filipinos are so universally anxious to be rid of the 
friars, the friars must be bad people. That is not a safe 
deduction for us, for the Filipinos have seemed anxious to 
get rid of the Americans also. Under Spain, the government 
of the Philippines was for centuries a government by the 
Church, and very largely by the friars. That kind of gov- 
ernment is out of date. It would not do in our time even 
in the Philippines. For better or worse, the friars’ work there 
seems to be finished. But was it bad work? Most of Europe 
was helped on its way from barbarism to civilization by 
monks and members of religious orders, and so, it seems, it 
has been at a much later day in the Philippines. Mr. Stephen 
Bonsal, writing in the North American Review about “ The 
Work of the Friars,” pronounees it to have been, on the whole, 
good. He feels that such progress as the Filipinos have made 
from barbarism was almost wholly due to it. He holds that, 
considering the length of time—three hundred years—that 
the religious orders had been in the Philippines, the amount 
of property they had accumulated there was small. Judge 
Taft estimates its present value at ten million dollars. Half 
a dozen foreign firms in Manila, Mr. Bonsal says, have made 
as much as that out of the Philippines within ten years. He 
thinks the work of the friars is “recorded in the golden 
book of those who have: labored for their fellow-men.” He 
quotes General de Rivera, to whom views very hostile to the 
friars have been credited, as declaring that while it is true 
that among them are vicious men who commit abuses, “ it 
is certain that the immense majority of the friars are good 
men, worthy of every consideration, deserving of much 
praise.” The chief trouble with the friars, from the Filipino 
stand-point, seems to be that they always opposed Filipino in- 
dependence, and made themselves very useful in discovering 
conspiracies and putting down insurrections. Who will take 
their place remains to be seen, but their successors will need 
to be devoted men, and much stirred by the missionary spirit, 
for the places do not seem attractive. The greatest of all 
questions about the Philippines seems to concern the qual- 
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ity of the Filipino,—what he is, and what can be made of him. 
Mr. Bonsal quotes some of the friars as saying that their edu- 
cational efforts had failed because of the “ invincible passivity 
of the Indian.” Some of the mestizos, they said, had turned 
out to be able men, but out of tens of thousands of pure-blood- 
ed Tagals and Visayans whom they had nursed through the 
University of Manila, they had only succeeded in producing 
a number of fairly good apothecaries and a notary or two. 
We shall have to wait and see what American organization, 
American school-teachers, and the American spirit can make 
of this material of which the friars could make so little. 


A very disagreeable book is going to be written sometime 
about the conquest of the Philippines by the United States. 
Some idea of how disagreeable it will be may be obtained 
by reading a pamphlet called “ Marked Severities,” which 
emanates from Boston. It constitutes the response of Messrs. 
Moorfield Storey and Julian Codman to the request of a 
committee, consisting of Messrs. C. F. Adams, Carl Schurz, 
E. B. Smith, and Herbert Welsh, for information whether 
certain impressions and statements of President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Root about the conduct of the war in the 
Philippines are well founded. In a speech last August the 
President said that the army had been cruelly maligned; that 
it had done few cruel things in the Philippines, and, for those 
few, punishments had been meted out with unflinching jus- 
tice. Secretary Root wrote last February that the war had 
been conducted with humanity never surpassed. On Deco- 
ration day, at Arlington, the President said that “ determined 
and unswerving effort must be made to find out every instance 
of barbarity,” and punish those guilty of it. Thus the ques- 
tions put to Messrs. Storey and Codman were: Was the army 
maligned? Was the war conducted with unsurpassed human- 
ity? Was a determined effort made to find out and punish 
barbarities? Replying, they say that the duty of prosecuting 
such an investigation as the President promised rested pri- 
marily on Secretary Root. They have, therefore, attempted to 
set forth his record in connection with the Philippine Islands. 
They try to make clear what sort of things happened, and 
what Secretary Root did about them. To this end they have 
submitted matter which makes somewhat more than a hun- 
dred pages of print, the upshot of which is that very dreadful 
things were done in the Philippines, for which few men were 
punished at all, and those few lightly. 


As a convenient record of statements about occurrences in- 
cident to the pacification of the Philippines, the pamphlet is 
valuable, and the fact that it involves painful reading is not 
an argument against its diffusion. It should not be accepted 
as history, for it is a partisan statement and has some of the 
defects of its qualities. But, allowing what seems to be true 
—that the eminent pamphleteers have demonstrated that there 
was only too much basis for the charges of cruelty in the 
Philippines; that the energy with which the war was con- 
ducted was sometimes more conspicuous than its humanity; 
that the President in speeches has sometimes overestimated 
the gentleness of our troops and the efficiency of courts mar- 
tial; and that when the army had been charged with ill 
deeds Secretary Root has been more disposed to appear for 
the defence than for the prosecution—where do we come out? 
Is there anything new in these revelations? Not much. We 
knew all these things before, and they have been charged to 
the general account. The Philippines have damaged the 
reputation of American soldiers in some particulars, and pos- 
sibly his defence of his own has impaired the Secretary’s 
reputation for ingenuousness. The President’s hopes have 
sometimes led him into over-sanguine assertions. But while 
the blame for soldiers’ misdeeds rests largely on the higher 
authorities who set them their task, so the responsibility 
of these higher authorities is shared by the people. The sub- 
jugation of the Philippines seems to have cost about a mill- 
ion lives. The weight of so much destruction must rest on 
broad shoulders, and on the same shoulders must rest most 
of the responsibility for the excesses and severities that were 
its incidents. Nothing less than the American people is on 
trial now in the Philippines. 


The attitude of Cuba toward the United States at the pres- 
ent time is only natural. If the little republic is loath to en- 
ter into a treaty, such as is imposed upon her by the Platt 












































































amendment, even though by the provisions of her constitu- 
tion she is required to do so, there is no one who can blame her 
overmuch. Her Uncle Sam has blinked at her necessities, 
and has rested wholly upon the usual stepfatherly claim that 
he has done all that was required of him in nursing her 
through her period of sickness. Undoubtedly the United 
States has done much for Cuba, but the United States can- 
not claim that its forces were sent to Cuba of Cuba’s own 
accord. The trust was accepted not only voluntarily, but 
aggressively. We took the responsibilities of the situation 
upon our shoulders of our own volition, whether the Cubans 
wanted us to do so or not. For a time, in fact, while we 
had our own Military Governor in the Palace at Havana, and 
were openly responsible for what went on in the Antilles, we 
were honest in the performance of our work. But the min- 
ute the flag was lowered, and our Military Governor was re- 
ealled to the United States, we dropped our responsibility 
as if it were the hottest of hot cakes. Our Congress re- 
fused the simplest measures of relief to a people who had 
become inured to the idea, and studiedly so, that we had as- 
sumed an obligation to help them. Practically, we assumed 
the office of receiver to a concern that frankly might have 
had others, and our present position is that of the dishonest 
assignee in bankruptcy who turns everything to his own ac- 
count. If it is proper for a receiver of a broken concern so 
to direct matters that his charge falls wholly into his own 
hands, and ultimately becomes his own personal property, then 
we have no reason to say that Cuba has any further claim 
against us. But if a receiver is obligated to protect the in- 
terests of the debtor as well as of the creditor, and is him- 
self merely a means to an end, then Cuba has a distinct 
grievance against the United States, and if she shows her 
resentment, she must be commended rather than condemned. 
If Cuba does not like us, and is unwilling to regard us as an 
honest creditor, we have only ourselves to blame. By the 
operations of our government of intervention we have con- 
vinced her that we were truly her savior. By the operations 
of our Congress we seem to have proven to her that, after all, 
we are merely the envious trustee of her interests. Her dis- 
like merely indicates an awakening of her intelligence, upon 
which she is honestly to be congratulated. She will prove 
a better neighbor for it. 


The Democrats of Massachusetts are once more pointing 
out the rational way to their fellow-partisans in the rest of 
the country. In 1874 they took the eminence by nominating 
for Governor William A. Gaston, whom they elected. Twen- 
ty-eight years later they nominate his son, who bears the 
same name. There is no expectation of the son’s election, 
but the example is inspiring, for he was nominated on a sound 
platform, and after flatly refusing to consent to any mention 
of Bryan or the Bryan platform in the platform on which 
he was to run. The making of a platform before the nomi- 
nation was said to be without precedent, but those who are 
familiar with the inner history of the Democratic National 
Convention of 1892 know that this assertion will not stand 
the test of investigation. At any rate, Mr. Gaston said that 
he would not be a candidate if the platforms of 1896 and 1900 
were mentioned, and after a contest in which Mr. George 
Fred. Williams was defeated, he won. In consequence, the 
Democrats of Massachusetts are on solid and sane ground. 
They are where the New York Democrats might have been 
if Mr. Hill had not permitted the insertion of a state social- 
istic plank demanding the nationalization of the anthracite 
coal mines. The other evening there was a dinner in Boston 
in Mr. Gaston’s honor, and the principal speakers, besides 
the candidate for Governor, were Richard Olney, Josiah 
Quincey, and Charles S. Hamlin. Their very presence pre- 
figured a better time. The tone of the speaking was that 
of real Democracy, and the emphasis was especially on the 
tariff question. There was a strong presentation of the case 
for reciprocity with Canada, and there was no incitement to 
mob violence, or to breach of contract, and no advocacy of so- 
cialism. The Democrats of Massachusetts express the opinions 
of the intelligent and conservative citizens of the country. 


Senator Lodge thinks that he has discovered a way in which 
the Massachusetts demand for a reciprocity treaty with Can- 
ada can be denied with seeming safety. He is at odds with 


Mr. Gaston, the Democratic candidate for Governor, who 
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advocates Canadian reciprocity in all his speeches. Mr. Lodge 
says that we must not enter into freer trade relations with 
the Dominion until the Alaskan boundary is determined. 
Now, on the other side of the line, there is another gentleman 
named Laurier, who is the Canadian premier, and he insists 
that there shall be no settlement of the boundary-line unless 
there is reciprocity. It is plain that Mr. Laurier is more 
eager for liberal trade relations than is Mr. Lodge; again, it 
appears as though, with the views they have expressed, the 
two ought not to be very far apart. Mr. Lodge would sacri- 
fice the material interests of Massachusetts for that great 
“ strategic advantage ” in Alaska, which his keen and compre- 
hensive military mind has discovered, while Mr. Laurier in- 
sists upon the trade advantages for his people before making 
a boundary trade with us in Alaska. Probably if the reci- 
procity treaty were made, Mr. Lodge and Mr. Laurier would 
both discover that the Alaska boundary dispute would become 
more easily composed. There is nothing like the completion 
of one agreement to stimulate readiness for another. At 
any rate, whatever Mr. Lodge may think about the strategic 
advantage to us of the bit of Alaskan land which is desired 
by the Dominion, the time is near at hand when he will 
learn that the people of this country are thinking more of the 
spreading of commerce than of strategic positions among the 
ice-floes; that his own people of Massachusetts are much more 
eager to sell their goods to the Canadians than they are to 
prepare to overcome Great Britain by whipping a band of her 
miners in the Northwest; that there is a growing disposition 
to smile at the warlike conceits of public men who, we all 
know, are simply out for votes; and, furthermore, that not 
only is the movement for freer trade genuine, but that New 
England’s civilized interests are those of trade and peace, not 
those of politics and war. 


Governcr Cummins of Iowa is evidently a courageous and 
honest man. In a recent speech at Chicago, he declined to 
agree with the Republican leaders who insist that there is 
no need for revision of the tariff. He said that “the Re- 
publicans of Iowa are deeply convinced that the time has 
come, through the progress of our industries and the chan- 
ging relations to the commerce of the world, when modifica- 
tions of the tariff are imperatively demanded.” If the Re- 
publicans of Iowa and of the other forty-four States are, as 
Governor Cummins said, of this belief, those Republicans are 
right, and the leaders who, like Mr. Hanna, are insisting that 
the Dingley bill is a perfect measure, are fighting against 
the future. No one who has felt the popular pulse doubts as 
to who is right in judging between Governor Cummins and 
Mr. Hanna. The former is expressing the convictions of the 
country and the needs of the country, while the latter is 
touting for campaign funds from tariff beneficiaries. In the 
end, Governor Cummins’s idea will prevail. If there was a 
strong opposition party it would prevail this year; if the 
Republican leaders continue long to keep their party from 
carrying out the new ideas, the strong opposition party will 
surely be born. 


The arrival of Rear-Admiral Casey and the Wisconsin at 
Panama has opened a new epoch in the isthmian struggle. 
The key-note of this new epoch is increased control of the un- 
stable Latin-American republics by the United States, in so 
far as they come into the arena of world politics—an ex- 
tension of the Monroe idea from the merely negative stage 
of non-interference by European powers to the positive stage 
of direction and influence by this country; an influence like- 
ly to prove of the greatest benefit to every one concerned, 
and, most of all, to the Central and South American nations 
thémselves. Admiral Casey’s action is a good omen for the 
whole future of the Western continent. It will be remem- 
bered that Commander McLean, in taking over the Panama- 
Colon Railway, allowed the transport of Colombian govern- 
ment soldiers and munitions of war under certain condi- 
tions; the troops were allowed to go unarmed, as ordinary 
passengers, while their rifles went in separate freight-trains, 
as ordinary freight. Commander McLean believed that: in 
this way he could prevent the danger of armed collisions 
along the railroad line, while not unduly interfering with 
the plans of the Colombian government. Rear-Admiral Casey 
has gone considerably further; he has taken the view that 
the presence of government troops on the trains is very likely 















to invite the attention of the revolutionists, with the result 
that traffic would probably be interfered with. This we are 
bound by treaty to prevent; and, to do this, Admiral Casey 
holds that we are compelled to close the railroad to armed 
forces altogether, whether government troops or revolution- 
ists. The Colombian government, both at Bogota and through 
its legation at Washington, has hotly protested against this 
action, as a violation of its sovereign rights over the isthmus, 
but Admiral Casey is upheld by the administration, and his 
action is declared wise and prudent; and, in reply to the pro- 
tests of the Colombian authorities, it is pointed out that, but 
for the presence of the United States marines, Panama and 
Colon would probably have fallen into the hands of the revo- 
lutionists. Admiral Casey has asserted the “eminent right ” 
of international interests, acting through the United States, 
to control the turbulence and instability of these junior re- 
publics; and we look forward hopefully to a greatly increased 
application of the principle thus established. 


The gallant rear-admiral has done a great deal more than 
merely guard the railroad. He has opened up a series of con- 
ferences looking to the establishment of peace, or at least a 
more pacific modus vivendi between the contestants on the 
isthmus. Beginning with representatives of the Colombian 
government, Admiral Casey preached them a little sermon on 
the necessity for ending the war, urging reasons of patriot- 
ism, and pointing out that not only were hostilities ruining 
the country, but, further, that this dislocation of the state 
was a most serious impediment to the construction of the 
isthmian canal, which is a disadvantage not only to this 
country, but, even more, to Colombia, for which the canal 
means a new era of prosperity and growth. Admiral Casey 
followed this up by directing the Ranger to proceed to Agua 
Dulce, to open up negotiations with the revolutionists centred 
there, and, if possible, to bring General Vargas-Santos to 
Panama, to meet and confer with General Salazar, the gov- 
ernor of that city. Pending the arrival of the revolutionary 
general, Admiral Casey again met Governor Salazar, assuring 
him that no pains would be spared to make the peace ne- 
gotiations effective. The admiral holds that the religious 
question, or, to speak more strictly, the question of “the 
priest in politics,” is the only serious matter at issue between 
the contestants, and that a solution of the difficulty may be 
found, by some slight mutual concessions. It is not certain 
how far the revolutionists will concur in this plan. General 
Herrera was said to be rather hostile to this country, on the 
ground that our interference blocked his plan of attack, and 
shielded Colon and Panama, which would otherwise have fallen 
into his hands. We commend this view to the attention of the 
Colombian legation. From other parts of Colombia a re- 
crudescence of revolutionary activity is reported. 


American influence on the Panama question is being ex- 
erted in yet another way. The Colombian government gunboat 
Bogota has started from San Francisco, avowedly to pursue 
and try conclusions with the revolutionary war-vessel Padilla. 
The chief point of interest about the Bogota is that she seems 
to be wholly manned and officered by American soldiers of 
fortune. Her commander, Captain H. H. Marmaduke, was 
a captain in the Confederate navy. Lieutenant Arthur H. 
Dutton, the second in command, is an Annapolis graduate, 
and served with the rank of ensign on the converted yacht 
Gloucester through the Spanish war. Lieutenants Mitchell 
and Mantgis are also Annapolis men. Surgeon W. G. Graham 
has been through the Cuban, Philippine, and Chinese cam- 
paigns. Colonel Gregory. of the Colombian army also goes 
with the Bogota. Of her crew of forty, twelve were with Ad- 
miral Dewey at Manila, and it is said that several of them 
are missing without leave from the Oregon. Three graduates 
of the United States School of Gunnery are among the crew, 
while the ship’s writer, B. C. Clark, was on the torpedo-boat 
Winslow in the famous fight in Cardenas Bay. The arma- 
ment of the Bogota consists of a fourteen-pounder mounted 
in her bows, four rapid-firing six-pounders on her quarter- 
deck, two Maxim-Nordenfeldts amidships, and two Colt auto- 
matic field-guns. Let us hope that the accident to the Bogota 
a few minutes after she started, which compelled her tem- 
porary return to San Francisco, and the refusal of her engi- 
neers to proceed south with her at the last moment, necessi- 
tating the engagement of new men, may not be ominous of 
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misfortune. Let us hope also that the writer of the Bogota 
will realize all the possibilities of his title, and in due time 
give us a volume of war stories from real life. Some one 
should have sent him a copy of The Typhoon, to bring home 
to him the possibilities of picturesque word-pictures of the 
mighty deep. 


Secretary Brodrick has made a somewhat lame reply to Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s attack on the War Office. Mr. Brod- 
rick practically admitted the justice of much of what Sir 
Michael said; but told his audience that they must make 
allowances for shortcomings; that there was no undue influ- 
ence in high promotions; that every one of the higher offi- 
cers in the War Office had been the architect of his own for- 
tune; and that every appointment in the new army corps had 
been made by the joint advice of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener. Finally, he declared that the British army was 
a better profession than people generally thought, and that 
time must be given for reforms now in progress to develop 
and bear fruit. Altogether, a tame and halting oration. 
Strikingly contrasted with this was Secretary Chamberlain’s 
Birmingham panegyric on the much-abused Education bill. 
It is most edifying to see the former radical and secularist 
coming forward to champion church influence in education 
at a time when every Catholic country, beginning with France 
and Spain, and ending with Venezuela and Colombia, is try- 
ing to eliminate the priest from politics; and most edifying 
is it to see Mr. Chamberlain holding up as a threat the res- 
ignation of Mr. Balfour’s government, and the consequent 
handing over of the country to the tender mercies of the 
Radical party. So complete is the apostasy of Brummagem 
Joe. He advised the Liberal Unionists to agree to differ on 
the complicated points, but that they should beware of as- 
sisting the intrigues of those who would hand over Ireland 
to the Home-Rulers, who would transfer South-African prob- 
lems to the pro-Boers, and who would leave imperial inter- 
ests in the hands of “little Englanders,” and domestic re- 
forms to the framers of the Newcastle programme. Mr. 
Chamberlain made several suggestions as to amending the 
Education bill, so as to give safe and ample popular control. 
He said he could promise, however, that one thing was defi- 
nitely certain, namely, that the bill would not be with- 
drawn. The government could not withdraw it without a 
tremendous loss of prestige, and the only logical alternative 
to the acceptance of the bill would be the expenditure neces- 
sary to replace the existing denominational schools. In con- 
clusion, the Colonial Secretary affirmed that if the govern- 
ment was defeated on this bill it would resign. He warned 
his hearers to mark this, and to remember the consequences. 
The feeling in England was that Mr. Chamberlain had played 
a trump card, and effectually stopped an incipient revolt. 


Sir Frederick Borden, the Canadian Minister of Militia, 
who is paying us a visit, has made some very important state- 
ments on the relations cf Canada with this country and the 
mother-country respectively. He declares that Canada is 
not seeking reciprocity with the United States, which would 
scem to be wise, as the quest would at present appear to be a 
fruitless one. He holds that everything points rather to the 
establishment of closer relations between Canada and Eng- 
land, where Canadians still hope for preferential duties, as 
against this country. Sir Frederick is evidently one of those 
who look to see the Anglo-Saxons split up into two mutually 
exclusive camps—the Pan-Britannic and the American; a 
scheme which cannot be carried out without curtailing our 
trade with both England and Canada. Sir Frederick gives 
us the first trustworthy information about the proposed line 
of fast steamers between Canada and England, about which 
so many rumors have been floated. Sir Frederick says the 
line will connect Liverpool with Nova Scotia, and that it is 
to receive an annual subsidy of $1,125,000 for not less than 
ten years. Canada would then, he said, enter the lists for 
the blue-ribbon supremacy now held by the big boats running 
from New York, and, with the shorter voyage to Halifax, the 
new service would undoubtedly break the record. Speaking 
of the conference of colonial premiers, and its possible ef- 
fects, Sir Frederick said that such gatherings were most de- 
sirable from an imperial stand-point, as they tended to make 
the wishes of the various parts of the British Empire better 








































































known to each other. He anticipated no immediate action 
in the direction of preferential duties. Sir Frederick said 
that, in case the war tax on grain was continued, some pref- 
erential advantages might be given to colonial wheat. Two- 
thirds of ‘the subsidy for the new fast line of steamers is 
to be paid by Canada, and one-third by England. A begin- 
ning is to be made with twenty-knot boats, but this speed is 
not by any means the end of what it is intended to reach. A 
new fleet of ships is to be built, and there are to be frequent 
sailings. Concluding, Sir Frederick said, on the subject of 
reciprocity, that Canada was now opening up in other direc- 
tions, especially in exporting dairy products to Great Britain; 
and that trade was now in the hands of Canadian merchants 
which, under former reciprocal arrangements, had been held 
by Boston and New York merchants. Canada has made ad- 
vances to this country at various times during the last 
twenty years, but they had met with such a cold reception 
at Washington that latterly they had become convinced that 
the United States government was not disposed to make a 
fair agreement, and Canada had, therefore, turned her atten- 
tion elsewhere, with splendid results. 


There was given in Chicago, on October 18, a wonderful 
exhibition of the advantage of knowing how. Some children 
are so unlucky as to be born with their hip-joint out of its 
socket. Of course unless the joint can be put in place such 
children are cruelly crippled for life. This misfortune had 
happened to the little daughter of Mr. Armour. He learned 
that the surgeon who succeeded best in these hip-joint cases 
was Professor Lorenz of Vienna, so he opened negotiations 
with Professor Lorenz, and was able to induce him to come 
to Chicago and put little Lolita Armour’s hip to rights. He 
came and did the operation. The next day he went to the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and there, in the amphi- 
theatre, with eight hundred doctors and students looking at 
him, he did for nine afflicted children the same service he 
had done for Mr. Armour’s child. The newspaper account 
of how he did it describes the unconscious child brought to 
him, the “large projection at the hip-joint caused by the head 
of the dislocated femur,” and the corresponding depression 
in the groin, “deep and discolored, with the surrounding 
flesh shrunken and unnatural in appearance,” showing where 
the head of the bone belonged. Then, the despatch says: 


The surgeon took the leg in his hands, drew it up at right 
angles to the body, and, holding it, paused to say: “The manipu- 
lations I am about to make might with ease break the bones of 
the leg. It is not necessary to break bones, however. It is only 
necessary to know how to handle them.” A series of rapid, deft 
turns, twists, and pulls followed. Suddenly the surgeon paused. 
He held the leg in one hand and pointed with the other to the 
spot where the dislocation had been so apparent. The spectators 
then saw the culminating point of the operation. The ugly pro- 
trusion was gone; the depression beside it was gone, too, and ex- 
cept for the discoloration of the flesh, the entire hip appeared like 
the other. The eight hundred onlookers broke out in applause. 
No knife had been used, nothing had been done, as was formerly 
believed indispensable to prepare the socket for the presence of 
the dislocated femur. Knowledge, skill, a certain amount of dar- 
ing and precision of movement, which showed a knowledge to a 
hair’s-breadth of how far to move and twist, had wrought what 
medical men say will be a cure. It had taken five minutes. 


We all clap our hands with the eight hundred who saw that 
miracle of skill. How it happened that a surgeon from 
Vienna could do what no surgeon in Chicago knew how to do 
is not explained. But it has so happened, and great is the 
glory of Dr. Lorenz, and enviable his privilege, in discovering 
to his American brethren a process so merciful, so efficacious, 
and, apparently, so simple. There seems to be no doubt that 
the operation is efficacious. Dr. Lorenz says that the cure 
is permanent in every case when the bandages are taken off. 
It is beautiful! Good luck to this skilful European who gives 
such blessed exhibitions of sleight-of-hand! 


The tower of Babel and the confusion of tongues are ob- 
viously and uncomfortably suggested by the many-storied poly- 
glot American city. It is true that the building of the first 
sky-scraper marked an opposite movement in the history of 
the race. For then, the ancient record tells us, “the whole 
earth was of one language and of one speech,” and the con- 
fusion and scattering followed as a chastisement. In the 
modern instance the confusion is of the first generation, with 
a mighty tendency toward the adoption of a common tongue. 
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But if fear may be dismissed, the zsthetic conscience remains 
offended, and it is from this point of view that the following 
suggestions are made as possible resolutions of the problem; 
for it is not credible that we will be content to pass our urban 
out-door life in the caverns which our streets are becoming. 
First, we might build up in layers of street above, instead of 
tunnelling them below: A couple of stories, say, for transit and 


freightage. The speeding automobiles should have a story 
to themselves, and there would be moving platforms for pedes- 
trians wishing “to get there,” and not miss their exercise. 
Above would be the thoroughfares for pleasure-driving and 
sauntering alongside of the residential portions of the build- 
ings themselves. Business would be transacted below. The 
scheme would furnish opportunities for hanging-gardens, pub- 
lic and private, ad libitum. Another and perhaps less fantas- 
tic possibility is afforded by the fact that the very method of 
construction of the modern tall building permits it to be 
pulled down as easily as put up. It is a camp, a temporary 
barracks: and when, through the progress of events, the whole 
land shall consist of one great village, where shall be no need 
of brobdingnagian structures, the tenants of these will have 
but 


To fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


Out of an estimated population of 1,289,815 men and wo- 
men in Chicago, only 204,567 were found in the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic churches of the city on August 24, an 
actual count being made in 125 of the 666 churches, and an 
estimate formed of the total attendance by the attendance in 
those actually investigated. It would be quite unfair to gen- 
eralize on the matter of Sunday church attendance in the 
United States on data gathered in Chicago at any time, or 
on the habit of church-going anywhere by a census taken on 
an August Sunday. Still, with these limitations in mind, it 
is suggestive to find only 15.8 per cent. of the population of 
a great city resorting to a place of worship on Sunday. Very 
different this from the time of the Puritan forefathers, but 
not as alarming as it appears to be on the surface, although by 
no means encouraging. For to the Puritan forefather Sun- 
day was the day and the church the place where he and his 
family got not only the spiritual food, but the intellectual 
stimulus and social touch which the modern man gets from 
other institutions than the church and on other times than 
Sunday. That attendance on churches is declining is by no 
means indicative of waning interest in religion, or absolute 
loss of influence of the church. Relatively there is less in- 
fluence; absolutely, not. 


A leading journal of this city had a word or two to say 
a few days ago on the subject of “The Trials of Mascagni.” 
It was a topic of timely interest, and if one considers the 
subject in the large, there is nothing in it that is particular- 
ly creditable to ourselves. Mr. Mascagni, there is abundant 
reason to believe, did not come to this country for personally 
commercial purposes. An opportunity arose which enabled 
him to visit a land, in which his work had been received with 
a certain amount of appreciation, and he availed himself of 
it.. From the moment of his arrival he has received barely 
scant courtesy at our hands, and in his professional efforts 
has been confronted at every turn by an attitude on the part 
of people who might, and who should have, proved his most 
helpful friends that was little short of insulting. Whatever 
the quality of the work of his orchestra—and it has been 
good enough, once it got its land-legs on—whatever the short- 
comings of his singers, and much worse have been heralded 
with acclaim by our critics, particularly if they came from 
Paris, Mr. Mascagni was entitled to the succés d’estime, and 
he has not been accorded that very slight encouragement. 


When Sir Arthur Conan Doyle visited this country on a 
reading tour, and early divulged the fact that he could not 
read one-half so well as any dozen elocutionists we could have 
named, we fortunately remembered that he had achieved 
something as a writer which was not only creditable to him, 
but helpful to ourselves. When Lord Kelvin visited America 
he was accorded the treatment which his achievements in 
science merited, and when Prince Henry, who had done 
nothing in particular beyond being highly born, and proving 
himself a gentleman always, visited the United States, we 















received him with all the pomp and ceremony at our dis- 
posal. Why should not Mr. Mascagni have received in a 
proper degree the same recognition which his genius has 
entitled him to? Why should we permit the bickerings of 
a certain musical clique to make his stay here unhappy, and 
his enterprise, modest enough in all conscience, impossible ? 


The mass of our people here are not boors. They have some 
point of view which enables them to see things as they are, 
and they have no wish, if we understand them rightly, to be 
placed in a position of seeming hostility, possibly born of 
envy, to men of achievement from other climes. If Mr. Mas- 
cagni were a poseur and a mere seeker after dollars, as, 
for an instance, we suspect Mr. Hall Caine to be, the case 
might be different; but Mr. Mascagni is none of these things. 
He has definitely shown in the course of his stay here already 
that he is a modest unassuming gentleman, a credit to his 
country and to himself. If he has had his troubles among 
us, they are not the troubles which have grown out of any 
shortcomings of his own, but are due rather to what some 
of us seem to believe is the due of an abominable Franken- 
stein of conceit of our own creation. We accept our Thack- 
eray and our Dickens printed on inferior paper; why should 
we not be reasonable in the present instance, and accept our 
Mascagni, who is with us personally, for himself and for 
what he has done, and without regard to the inferior quality 
of the materials which are employed to place his work be- 
fore us? 


Is dishonerty a matter of geographical .ocation? And are 
its boundaries so well defined that one may pass from virtue 
to vice by the simple expedient of crossing the street? A 
certain well-known “ quick-lunch” proprietor conducts two 
establishments, both situated on the same street, although on 
different blocks. But in the matter of administration they 
are as far apart as the poles. At the upper place, confidence 
in the patrons of the establishment is apparently unlimited. 
The loaves and fishes are in plain view and within easy reach 
of the hand. Everybody helps himself, and even the formal- 
ity of a lunch check is omitted. You merely step to the cash- 
ier’s desk and lay down a coin whose denomination is the 
exact measure of your appetite and incidentally your con- 
science. No questions asked. At the establishment of the 
same name and only a block away the atmosphere is decidedly 
different,—almost chilling, indeed. Here a servitor at the 
door compels you to accept a numbered check before you are 
allowed to pass the portals. All the viands are out of reach, 
and with each separate article that you receive your indebted- 
ness is unalterably recorded upon your slip of pasteboard. 
And no one goes out unless he delivers up his passport and 
otherwise makes good. In such wise are the sheep separated 
from the goats, and yet but a single street divides them. 
Strange as it may seem. one place is always jammed to the 
doors, while at the others seats may be had in plenty. 


The inauguration of a university president is becoming an 
American function of increasing interest and magnitude. It 
gives oceasion not only for the expression of the aims, sym- 
pathies, and ambitions of the institution most concerned, and 
for the registering and renewal of its alumni fealty, but also 
for the interchange of academic comity. It gives especially 
an opportunity for appeal to the great constituency whose 
higher purpose the universities and colleges seek to embody. 
Moreover, and this is a phenomenon peculiar to America, it 
generalizes the specialist whom it formally elevates to a place 
of semi-omniscience, and gives him a peculiar office in pub- 
lie affairs. It is reported that when the earthquake occurred 
in California a few months ago the terrified people telephoned 
to the president of the university at Berkeley to ask whether 
they should abandon their homes, or remain where they were; 
and yet, before the election of Dr. Wheeler to the presidency 
of that institution, he was a professor of Greek in an Eastern 
university which had had no experience with seismic dis- 
turbaneces. An ichthyologist of note becomes, as a university 
president, ex officio a thesaurus of political wisdom, and a 
chemist is transformed at once into a publicist. As has fre- 

quently been observed, this metamorphosis was in former days 
open only to the clergy; now the tendency seems to be in the 
direction not only of utilizing laymen as university and col- 
lege presidents, but also of selecting men among the laity 
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who have had special training for dealing with social, indus- 
trial, political, and ethical problems. The president of Yale 
was an authority on transportation. Michigan’s lay president 
has interspersed his administration with diplomatic experi- 
ences on the Bosporus; and now Princeton this week formally 
inducts into her presidency a man who has been most conspic- 
uous for his studies and his writings in American politics. 
Northwestern University, one of the foremost institutions of 
higher learning of the Middle West, also performs this week 
the same rites for Dr. Edmund J. James, her new president, 
who has divided his varied life hitherto between vedagogy and 
politics. 


Dr. James is of Illinois birth, and receive. his education 
in part in the institution of which he now becomes head, 
though he earned his doctorate abroad, and has so far done 
his most notable work in the East, where he founded and 
for many years directed the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy. He is still a young man, but he has been a pio- 
neer of higher commercial education in this country. His 
proclivities and faculties for organization are shown in the 
part he has taken in the establishment of the foremost so- 
cieties in the field of economics and sociology, notably the 
American Economic Association and the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. He was also the first presi- 
dent of the American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, and it is to the popularizing of subjects of academic 
study that he has, during the last few years, devoted himself 
most conspicuously. Since 1896 he has been at the head of 
the University Extension Department of the University of 
Chicago. But he has found time for other than this execu- 
tive work. Only recently he has returned from a study of 
municipal administration in Germany. He is a member of 
a score of learned: societies of widely different scope, both 
here and abroad, and he has written a hundred monographs 
and articles on subjects ranging from the care of forests to 
the theory of the single tax. All of which, and this is but 
a partial catalogue of his interests and his studies, suggest 
with what a rich experience he comes to his office. North- 
western University, in the environs of Chicago, has associated 
with its academic department professional schools—theology, 
law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, oratory, and music; and 
a symptom of the policy of the new administration is the 
reported affiliation of a “school of correspondence.” Dr. 
James has been a promoter (in a good sense) in the field of 
education, and under his administration the university is not 
likely to hide its light under a bushel. It has now in its 
academic department and allied schools over three thousand 
students, and though it is situate not far from the University 
of Chicago, it seems not likely to be dwarfed by the latter’s 
shadow. 


Allusion was made in a recent number of the WEEKLY 
to the report that some of the Russian Doukhobors who were 
assisted to emigrate to Manitoba had turned loose their 
horses and stock, as a consequence of their conclusion that it 
is a sin to make beasts work. The Friends’ Intelligencer, of 
Philadelphia, which is especially interested in the Doukho- 
bors, is informed that only a few of them—about two per 
cent.—are subject at present to this extraordinary infatuation. 


Following is a copy of a communication recently addressed 
to the Secretary of the Treasury: 
RIVERDALE-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
October 13, 1902. 
The Hon. the Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C.:— 
Sir,—Prices for the customary kinds of winter fuel hav- 
ing reached an altitude which puts them out of the reach of 
literary persons in straitened circumstances, I desire to place 
with you the following order: 
Forty-five tons best old dry government bonds, suitable for 
furnace, gold 7 per cents., 1864, preferred. 
Twelve tons early greenbacks, range size, suitable for cook- 
ing. 
Eight barrels seasoned 25 and 50 cent postal currency, vin- 
tage of 1866, eligible for kindlings. 
Please deliver with all convenient dispatch at my house in 
Riverdale at lowest rates for spot cash, and send bill to 
Your obliged servant, Mark Twain, 
who will be very grateful, and will vote right. 








































































Mr. Olney’s Views on the 
Political Situation 


Fx-SecRETARY OLNEY’s views of the 
situation created by the coal strike in the 
anthracite region of Pennsylvania challenged 
careful attention, inasmuch as he has been 
one of the few men seriously considered for 
the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency two years hence. Let us see how far 
the ideas which he expressed at a dinner 
given in Boston on October 11 are based 
on verifiable facts, and how far, regarded as 
deductions, they commend themselves to 
well-informed and reasonable men. 

We regret to say that in the published 
report of Mr. Olney’s speech we find not 
the slightest allusion to the Constitutional 
amendment proposed by Mr. Roosevelt.—an 
amendment giving Congress a control of the 
within-State business of corporations. It 
cannot be said, by way of excuse for his 
silence, that the proposal was tentative and 
academic. It can no longer be thus charac- 
terized, inasmuch as it has been repudiated 
by no Republican State convention, but, on 
the contrary, since it was made the author 
of it has been unequivocally endorsed as the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency in 
several States. Under the circumstances, a 
man hitherto looked upon in certain quarters 
as qualified to become the standard-bearer 
of the Democracy might have glanced at 
least at a proposal which aims to efface the 
fundamental distinction drawn by the Con- 
stitution between the functions of the 
States and those of the Federal government, 
a distinction which most Democrats regard 
as the corner-stone of our political liberties, 
and as the safeguard of that habit of local 
self-government without which written con- 
stitutions must prove worthless. This issue, 
which the action of the President has thrust 
into the foreground, seems to have been 
passed over as insignificant by Mr. Olney, 
who confined himself to the relation of Mr. 
Roosevelt on the one hand, and of the opera- 
ters on the other, to the existing coal strike. 
Touching, indeed, the expediency of the 
course pursued by the President in inviting 
the operators and the representative of the 
miners to a conference in Washington, Mr. 
Olney speaks words of truth and soberness. 
He recognizes the soundness of the position 
taken by those who assert that, inasmuch 
as the President disclaimed any official 
duty, or the possession of any official power 
in the premises, he should not have inter- 
fered at all. Mr. Olney acknowledges that, 
inasmuch as the functions of our Chief 
Magistrate are strictly defined and limited 
by the Federal Constitution, he should hesi- 
tate to go outside of them, lest he be un- 
heeded and defied, and lest thereby his great 
office should lose prestige and influence, not 
only at home, but also abroad, and he thus 
be rendered less capable of performing its 
legitimate duties. Will it, for instance, 
asks Mr. Olney, strengthen the hands of the 
President in his dealings with foreign 
powers to have it known that, in his own 
country, private citizens have “snapped 
their fingers in his face”? 

Up to this point the position taken by Mr. 
Olney will, we doubt not, commend itself to 
a large majority of his fe!low-citizens. It 
will be generally admitted that, although 
Mr. Roosevelt had no constitutional right, 
and was under no legal obligation to inter- 
vene in the coal strike at the stage which 
it had reached, nevertheless his interposi- 
tion, being indisputably well intended, de- 
served respectful consideration. | Where 
meny well-informed and candid citizens 


will differ with Mr. Olney is as to his as- 
sumption, which seems to us entirely un- 
founded, that such respectful consideration 
was not forth-coming from the operators. It 
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is true that the spokesman of the operators 
did not scruple to declare, what is unques- 
tionably the truth, that a government which 
will not or cannot uphoid an American 
citizen in his constitutional right to work 
without let or hinderance on the part of 
strikers is a government deserving of con- 
tempt. It is perfectly obvious, however, to 
all those who have read the speech made by 
Mr. Baer at Washington, and it must have 
been cqually obvious to Mr. Roosevelt, that 
the government denounced as contemptible 
was not the Federal administration, inas- 
much as the administration had not yet 
been called upon to interpose, and, in the 
absence of interference with the United 
States mails, or of a call from the Governor 
or Legislature of Pennsylvania, could not 
constitutionally offer any interposition. It 
must have been clear to Mr. Roosevelt, as it 
should be to every reader of Mr. Baer’s 
speech, that the government held up to con- 
tempt was the State government of Penn- 
sylvania, which had allowed many weeks to 
pass after the declaration of the strike with- 
out making the slightest effort to protect 
non-union miners in their right to work, 
and which, at the date of the conference in 
Washington, still refused to put forth the 
whole military power of the State for the 
purpose of discharging that paramount 
duty. It was not against the President cf 
the United States, but against Governor 
Stone of Pennsylvania, that the operators, 
speaking for the workers who desire to work, 
but are held back by terror from doing, ex- 
pressed indignation and anger; and no man 
capable of seeing the truth and telling it 
will deny that they did well to be angry. 
Not only was there no lack of respect to 
the President of the United States in the 
denunciation of the neglect of duty imputed 
to Governor Stone, but the operators gave 
emphatic proof of their respect for the ofiice 
of Chief Magistrate by offering, out of 
deference to Mr. Roosevelt’s excellent inten- 
tions, a material concession to the miners 
which they had hitherto refused to make. 
They offered to refer all questions, except 
the recognition of the Miners’ Union, that 
might arise between miners and their em- 
ployers at any particular colliery, for final 
determination to the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas for the county in which the 
eclliery is situated. Under the circum- 
stances it is evident that Mr. Olney travel- 
led outside of his brief, and spoke witheut 
warrant in the facts before him, when he 
described the attitude of the operators at 
the Washington conference as “ audacious,” 
and denounced them for “snapping their 
fingers ” in the President’s face. These are 
epithets and phrases which we, on our part, 
should hesitate to apply even to the course 
pursued by Mr. Mitchell, who, when the 
President, after the failure cf the Washing- 
ton conference, humbled himself a second 
time, by appealing to the leader of the 
strikers, left the Chief Magistrate in sus- 
pense for some days, and then returned an 
ostensibly courteous but peremptorily nega- 
tive reply. 

Having begun with imputing to the opera- 
tors present at the Washington conference 
a disrespect for the office of Chief Magis- 
trate, whereof they were not guilty, Mr. 
Olney proceeded to tax them with otiier 
offences whereof there is no proof on record, 
and of which he might find it equally diffi- 
cult to convict them. Where does Mr. Olney 
get his authority for alleging that for years 
the operators have defied the law of Pennsyl- 
vania which forbids common carriers to en- 
gage in the business of mining; that fcr 
years they have discriminated between cus- 
tomers in the freight charges on their rail- 
roads, in violation of the inter-State Com- 
merce law; and that for years they have un- 
lawfully monopolized inter-State commerce 
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in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law? 
Does not Mr. Olney know that every one of 
these assertions is firmly denied, and that 
not a single one of them has ever been estab- 


lished in a court of justice? If this he does 
know, does he think that by putting forward 
such accusations as if they were established 
facts he is strengthening his claim to be 
regarded as a truth-seeking, word-measuring, 
trustworthy candidate for President of the 
United States? . 





The Tariff and the Trusts 


THERE need be no confusion of thought 
touching the effect of the tariff upon trusts. 
As with all subjects, however, which are 
tossed into the arena of partisan discussion 
to be worried by struggling politicians, the 
truth about this will surely be concealed, 
or clouded, unless we make an effort to keep 
it constantly in mind. 

The partisan issue is not the economic, or 
the philosophical, or the ethical issue. On 
the one side we have the contention of the 
Democrats that the tariff is the mother of 
trusts, which has a large element of truth 
at its base, and, on the other hand, we 
have the contention of the Republicans, 
notably of Secretary Shaw, that the tariff 
has no effect upon the trusts,—a proposition 
which is not blessed by the smallest grain 
of truth. 

No rational and well-informed anti-pro- 
tectionist holds that all trusts are created 
by the tariff law, or that the protective 
duties alone lead to the formation of any 
trust. Large corporations, a much better 
and more accurate title than trusts, are 
the outgrowth of almost universal indus- 
trial conditions. Just as two or more in- 
dividual barterers once joined their for- 
tunes in a copartnership, just as, subse- 
quently, two or more co-partnerships, or 
many individuals, united in forming a cor- 
poration, so now several corporations com- 
bine in one of our great modern aggrega- 
tions of industrial power. Industrial 
mankind has thus taken its next step for- 
ward, and the world has yet to see any 
step in industrial progression which is not 
a benefit to mankind in general. This move- 
ment towards combination has been pushed 
farther, and with greater speed, here than 
elsewhere, but it is perfectly true, as Mr. 
Shaw observes, that there are combinations 
in free-trade England as well as in this 
country. Our own combinations are larger 
and more powerful, however, partly be- 
cause we have a larger assured market, 
partly because of our superiority in re- 
sources and business capacity, partly because 
combination is a defence against the over- 
production stimulated by the tariff, and 
partly because of the greater profits which 
are insured to the manufacturers by their 
protective duties. 

The President would be justified in in- 
sisting that the punishment of combina- 
tions, or their regulation, by tariff revision 
will be irrational, and he might have added 
unmanly legislation, and will be an im- 
proper use of the taxing power if this were 
the motive of those who contend for the abo- 
lition of duties on trust products. As a 
matter of fact, however, the assertion that 
the tariff is the mother of trusts means that 
the tariff is the mother of certain injustices 
of protected combinations. To say that 
protection creates trusts, and, therefore, 
the withdrawal of protection would destroy 
them, is to say that which is not true or 
logical. The sound position is that pro- 
tection permits combinations to oppress 
consumers, and, therefore, its withdrawal 
will tend to compel them to be fair and 
reasonable. The Dingley law presents to 
the protected manufacturers for their ex- 















ploitation the greatest single market in 
the world—that of the United States. They 
are inspired by, or inaugurate, an almost 
universal industrial movement all the more 
quickly because they are tempted to en- 
deavor to realize more of the splendid 
golden opportunity which the law presents 
to them. They are assured of undue profits 
(we have in mind, of course, the success- 
ful beneficiaries of the tariff law), and seek 
to make them the greater by the economies 
which combination permits. In the end, 
and logically, they receive all the benefits 
of these economies, and are not compelled 
to share them with the consumers. There 
is only one method by which they can be 
forced to give the consumer his share, and 
that is by taking down the wall which ex- 
cludes foreign competition. 

As to the injury which it is predicted that 
the withdrawal of protection will inflict 
upon the smaller corporations, there is here 
also a fallacy. In the first place, when the 
President resorts to it, he does so at the 
peril of his contention that one of the “ trust 
evils” is the destruction of the small com- 
petitor. He and his fellow-partisans must 
also agree from their own point of view 
that the protection which they say is in- 
tended only to keep up the price of labor 
is a blessing to the small producer; that, 
therefore, if you make his cost of produc- 
tion dearer by higher wages you protect him 
against the oppression of the combinations, 
the sum of whose pay-roll you also increase. 
In other words, that the more expensive 
you make business, the better it is for the 
man of small capital, and the less power- 
ful becomes the combination with vast capi- 
tal. The fact is that the small manufacturer, 
who cannot apply the economies possible 
to his great competitors, is doomed to find 
shelter under the wing of his rival, or to go 
entirely out of business. As a rule, in view 
of the great percentage of failures among 
business men, shelter is better for him than 
independence. The weak are just as weak 
and the strong a little stronger by reason 
of the tariff, for the smaller the market the 
more difficult will it be for the small man 
to find a place in it. Again, if it be true 
that the protective tariff must be spared 
because to touch it would expose the small 
to the destruction of the great, then this 
tariff, which the President says should be re- 
vised, is fastened absolutely upon us by the 
trusts which he also says are evils. The 
truth is that the changes in the tariff law 
will not affect the relations between large 
and small corporations. If the great com- 
bination can exist without any protection, 
or with half that which it now receives, 
so can the small individual, all other things 
being equal. So far as the tariff is con- 
cerned, what helps one will help the other, 
and what harms the great will harm the 
small, proportionately. 

To sum up: the tariff is not the sole 
creator of trusts, but it enables the trusts 
to make larger profits by overcharges for its 
products, and to sell abroad at lower prices 
than it demands at home. It increases the 
opportunities for evil, and for that corrup- 
tion which has always marked the tariff 
partnership between the government and 
private interests. As for the small corpora- 
tion, or the individual, his future depends 
upon conditions that bear a slight relation 
to the tariff law, a relation which is not 
controlling. 





It is certain that there is a great deal of 
good in us that does not know itself, and 
that a habit of union and competition brings 
people up and keeps them up to their high- 
est point; that life would be twice or ten 
times life if spent with wise or fruitful 
companions. —Emerson. 
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Can a Crime be Expiated? 


Tus is the bold question which a young 
writer, destined to be better known through 
his book, has the courage to ask in a story 
of singular poignancy and pungency. The 
ease that Mr. R. W. Kauffman takes, in 
“The Things that are Cesar’s,” is the case 
of John Haig, who, upon the advice and 
urgence of his uncle, Bishop Osgood, con- 
fesses to an embezzlement, and in expiation 
of his crime against society serves a ten 
years’ sentence in the State’s prison. Then 
he comes out, and under the protection and 
patronage of his uncle begins life over 
again. His uncle gets him a place on a news- 
paper through the influence of a pernicious 
but not unamiable Boss, but feels obliged to 
tell the dark secret of Haig’s life to the man 
who befriends him. Haig promptly comes 
into collision with his superiors on a ques- 
tion of conscience, and is dismissed with the 
ignominy due a convicted thief. His uncle next 
gets him a place in a bank, without telling 
his secret, and when this comes out, as such 
secrets always must, he is dismissed rather 
more kindly, and his uncle has to share with 
him the resentment of the bank people at the 
advantage taken of them. After that the 
bishop lets Haig shift for himself, and he is 
earning his bread as a clerk in a grocery, 
and consorting with an ex-convict, one of 
his State’s- prison friends, when he comes 
into possession of a letter which would ruin 
the Boss if made public. He goes and gives 
it to the Boss, and not to be outdone the 
Boss then gives Haig his daughter, who glad- 
ly breaks an engagement to become his wife. 
The love-story in its circumstances and 
conditions is the weakest part of the novel, 
as in its handling, frank and real, it is al- 
most the strongest. The Boss is almost ab- 


solutely good, and the two contrasted news-- 


paper types among Haig’s superiors are 
excellent. The bishop is by no means bad, 
artisticaliy, either, and the interest of 
the story, we can promise the. reader, is 
such as will hold him fast enough through- 
out. However, we are not reviewing Mr. 
Kauffman’s story, but are concerning our- 
selves simply with the question which it 
embodies. 

Haig and his uncle acted upon a theory 
which never holds in practice. They be- 
lieved that he had expiated his crime against 
society by accepting voluntarily the punish- 
ment which society had appointed for such 
acrime. The theory is logical, as Zola has 
said of Tolstoy’s theory of life, but it is not 
reasonable. A crime against society is real- 
ly inexpiable, as any one may learn by com- 
mitting the least kind of one. The penalties 
which society inflicts are monstrously dis- 
proportionate to the offence, as any one may 
learn by going into a court of law, the low- 
est or the highest, and listening to the sen- 
tences imposed. Oddly enough, the only just 
sentence is the death sentence, most atro- 
cious of all. “That exacts a life for a life, 
and no more; the others exact not an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, but 
eyes, ears, and nose for an eye, and a whole 
set of teeth, upper and lower, for a tooth. 
When all is done, and the crime paid for 
to the uttermost farthing beyond its desert, 
society can no more release its hold upon the 
offender than a bull-dog can unclinch its 
jaws. As long as he lives, and can be singled 
out by his name or face among other men, 
society must keep on punishing him, and 
punishing all his kindred, if they wear his 
likeness or bear his superscription. 

This is quite inevitable, and the good 
bishop and all other good men are quite 
right in standing from under when ruin 
comes to a convict in his efforts to reha- 
bilitate himself. As Mr. Kauffman some- 
what grimly and quite faithfully and alto- 
gether pitilessly points out, he can save 
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himself only by going the way of the world— 
in the instance chosen, by attaching himself 
to the fortunes of a strong scoundrel who 
has not been found out, and winning his pro- 
tection by serving him, if not exactly doing 
as he does. Men are so made that they can- 
not perfectly trust any man who has been 
discovered untrustworthy, or has confessed 
himself so. They may honor him for his 
devotion to the truth, and for his heroism 
in standing up and taking the blows of fate, 
but they do not want him about. As long 
as his past is unknown he is safe, and may 
g° on to do right, but when his past becomes 
known, then apparently he has no longer 
even the choice between right and wrong; 
the wrong only is open to him. 

What, then, is the moral of this awful 
situation? Were John Haig and his uncle 
a pair of fools to imagine that when once a 
man has paid the penalty which society 
exacts, he is no longer in debt to it; or that 
when he has served his term in prison he 
is no longer its captive? Ought Haig to have 
confessed his crime, and taken his punish- 
ment, or ought his uncle and he to have 
connived with some clever lawyer, with no 
superstition as to the sacredness of the law, 
and no conscience about baffling it, and so 
managed to cover up his crime, or elude 
its consequences? Is this the conclusion of 
the whole matter which we must come to 
after two thousand years of Christianity and 
five thousand of God’s revelation of His will 
to His chosen people? 

Happily. for the moralist, it is not. There 
is another way out of the difficulty, and it 
is so simple that it will surprise every one 
when we point it out: Do not commit crime, 
and then you will be safe from its inevitable 
and illimitable retribution. In other words, 
do not sin, and you will not be sorry—at 
least sorry that you have sinned. Sorry you 
must somehow be, for that seems the law of 
life, but not ashamed; and the world, if you 
are not down, will not keep hitting you be- 
cause you are down. 





At Parting 


Axas, that thou must die 
All bountiful and blooming as thou art! 
Meseems I scarce thy bonny green did 


Spy, 
Scarce caught the young blue of thy vir- 
gin sky, 
When lo, thou didst depart. 


The flowers have, one by one, 

Laid by the garments of their antique grace. 
Ere life, too briefly exquisite, was done, 
Long gazed they questioning upon the 

sun, 

And mutely in thy face. 


The little runnels all 
Would lure thee yet with siren rounde- 
lay: 
_ Oust back, and bring the shadowy 
trees,” they call. 
And wide-eyed fishes lurch from leaves 
that fall 
And die upen the spray. 


Gone is the priestly hum 
Of insects. In dim twilight haunts un- 


seen 
They lie adoze, their chants and chorals 
dumb. 
They wearied waiting, for thou didst not 
come 
With faith-renewing green. 


And birds that used to sing 
Sleep feather-muffled on a creaking bough, 
Or with soft moans comb out a listless 
wing. 
They loved thee, Summer, thou bewitching 
thing! 
But now—ah, where art thou? 
Louise Morcan SILL. 








The Simpler Life 


We have always with us not only the 
poor, but a large number of persons who 
are growing poor because they are spend- 
ing more than their incomes. They see their 
prospective fate looming up before them. 
They know they are spending too much, 
and yet it is hard for them to retrench, be- 
cause they have got used to a certain stand- 
ard of living, and it takes a desperate 
amount of resolution to break away from 
it. If they are used to five servants, it is 
a hard pull to come down to three; if they 
are used to three, dropping even one neces- 
sitates an unwelcome change in their daily 
habits. To this class of our contemporaries 
—a very large class—one thing is always 
obvious: they recognize that if it was the 
fashion to live less expensively they could 
make the necessary reduction in their ex- 
penditures with less distress than they can 
while it continues to be the fashion to live 
in considerable comfort. They know that 
if they lived in a community where every- 
body was reasonably poor, they could prac- 
tise desirable economies with less wrestling 
of the spirit than in a community where 
most of their associates are uncomfortably 
well-to-do. So their hearts go out to the 
idea of a simpler life, which means to them 
a life, adjusted to a new and wise fashion, 
in which they will have more fun for less 
money; in which their expenses will be 
lessened and their peace of mind increased, 
at no very serious cost of social standing or 
personal comfort. 

In England, where living is about as dear 
as it is here, and where the people take just 
about as kindly to luxuries as we do, this 
ideal of the simpler life is also very much 
in people’s minds, and a discussion about 
it has been going on for some months in 
the London Spectator. Correspondents have 
written about it at much length, and some- 
times with much sense, and some good sto- 
ries have come out of poor but cultivated 
people who do their own housework and 
still are happy. In closing the controversy, 
the Spectator says that in England people 
of cultivated minds, but limited means, are 
apt to spend too much of their worldly sub- 
stance in hiring people to do work which 
they could do themselves, and in practising 
an elaboration in domestic economy which 
is not necessary to social happiness. “ If 
your means are small,” it says, “it is better 
to simplify existence by all the members of 
the family doing a share of the daily work, 
and so leaving a good margin of free pocket- 
money, than to spend your last penny in an 
over-elaborate style of living.” That is 
true, and it is about all the simpler-life idea 
comes to. 

It will be noticed that all the yearning 
for a simpler life comes from people who 
hire servants. Most apartments in New 
York are so planned as to discourage the 
employment of servants, and a New York 
apartment would be a fairly good place in 
which to practise the simpler life, if it were 
not that to give the experiment a_ fair 
chance the apartment should be pleasant, 
and a pleasant apartment in New York 
usually costs so much as to make life com- 
plex and intricate at the very first go. But 
families which can pay the rent of an apart- 
ment, or of a timid house in an unfashion- 
able street, can do with fewer servants if 
they can mitigate their prejudices about 
keeping clean. Cleanliness is a great lux- 
ury anywhere, and especially so in New 
York just now, while hard coal is dear and 
the tunnel is building. To keep a house 
clean requires incessant dusting and sweep- 
ing, and clean clothes have become an attri- 
bute of the rich. A moderate toleration 
of dirt makes housekeeping a good deal 


Too much involves the risk of 


cheaper. 
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doctors’ bills, and that, of course, means 
ruin. While the coal-bin is empty most of 
the family silver can be stored in it to ad- 
vantage, thereby saving the cost of keeping 
it clean, and all without prejudice to health. 
The minimum of curtains and carpets will 
satisfy most men, if not most women, and 
as for meals, so long as they are good it 
is not a vital matter that they should be 
served with very much formality. Well- 
bred people eat with seemliness and con- 
tentment whether they have servants to 
watch them or not. The necessities — at 
least the bare, primitive comforts—of life 
are pretty dear in this town; but there are 
lots of families who can afford them, but 
who are harassed by the cost of superflui- 
ties which they could spare, and would spare 
if they could recognize that they were su- 
perfluities. 

After all, the things most indispensable to 
simple living are mental and spiritual quali- 
ties—brains, a cheerful spirit, patience, and 
courtesy. A family that can amuse itself 
without much cost has a great advantage. 
Where there are occupation, mental activity, 
an interest in life, and love, and manners, 
and luxuries of that sort, physical luxu- 
ries can be greatly curtailed without much 
hurt. It is society that costs, and families 
that can at a pinch provide their own so- 
ciety and find it good are seldom too much 
restricted to it. The simpler life for them 
is not likely to be a lonely life. Families in 
which there are children have an advantage 
in this matter of society. Children are an 
expense, and undoubtedly complicate the 
simpler life a good deal. But the right 
kind of children, if they have been properly 
raised, are good company, and families 
that simplify their lives so much as to ex- 
clude children are liable to find in the long- 
run that they have overdone the job and 
have run short of sport. 

But the thing that breaks the back of the 
simpler life in New York is the summer 
complication. It is that that sends de- 
serving families to live in suburbs, and 
makes suffering providers feel that, after 
all, nothing simplifies life so much as a 
substantial increase of income. 





The Language of the Future 


Ir is interesting to note that the agitation 
for a universal language still continues, and 
that those who are arguing in favor of its 
adoption no longer suggest the establish- 
ment of a new language, but are considering 
the respective claims of those already in 
existence. This is as it should be. There 
are already too many languages in the 
world, and so far from adding to the sup- 
ply in hand, we should rather look to the 
means that will sensibly diminish their 
number. The only valid reason for the 
construction of a new tongue would be to 
set at rest the jealousies which the various 
peoples of earth would feel at the prefer- 
ment of a language other than their own, 
and jealousy is too much of a weakness to 
be allowed to impede the progress of a great 
movement. : 

We are somewhat surprised, however, to 
observe a slight drift, on the part of those 
most interested, toward Italian as the lan- 
guage of the future. The recent discussion 
of the subject has brought forth a very de- 
cided advocacy of this soft southern tongue 
for the honors to be bestowed, which, with 
all due respect to its beauties, its ancestral 
advantages, and the general esteem in which 
it is held, we consider to be a grave mis- 
take. For an age of romance, of poetry, 
music, and love, Italian would do very well— 
has, indeed, done very well—but for the needs 
of the present, and much more of the 
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future, it is wholly inadequate. The years 
to come are to be years in which in speech, 
as well as in action, man must be vigorous 
and impressive if he is to accomplish the 
things that are to be done; and the tongue 
of Dante and of Boccaccio will suffice for 
this no more than the prattle of the nursery 
would prove adequate to the emergencies 
of the stock-exchange. It is too soft, it 
is too tender to withstand the exactions of 
the strenuous life. To use it as the speech 
of the future must be used would be like 
entering a fierce and bloody battle armed to 
the teeth with ivory paper-cutters, and 
backed by an artillery corps of florists hav- 
ing naught but roses in their ammunition- 
boxes. Were music and song to be the 
work the coming man has had cut out for 
him to do, were the troubadour or the poet 
to be the evolution of the centuries ahead, 
then indeed would Italian suffice, and not 
only suffice, but inspire; for it is a tongue 
that sings itself, it is the very phraseology 
of melody, it is poetry even when most 
prosaic, and it falls upon the ear not as a 
call to action, but rather as a soothing, care- 
dispersing, soft and dreamy strain that in- 
vites to rest, to air castles, and to visions 
of bliss. At the feast of languages it would 
be the olive, where English or German would 
be the roast, and French the game. Fitted 
for the salon, it would prove too fragile 
for the mart. An inspiration to the poet, 
it would fill the captain of industry with 
wrath at his impotence at emphasis; and 
as an instrument of compulsion, which 
speech is at times required to be, it would 
prove as unequal to the task as a lady’s 
stick-pin as an element of persuasion to a 
balky elephant. 

Yet there are equally valid objections to 
other languages—French, German, Greek, 
Chinese, Turkish, Russian, Spanish, or Eng- 
lish. It would be impossible to force a soft 
and sensuous southern tongue down the 
throats of the men of the north, even if 
its subtleties were not beyond their grasp. 
A larynx of Teutonic origin could do as 
seant justice to Italian as the French horn 
to the dulcet strains of the flute. Vice 
versa, the glottis of the dreamy sons of 
the Peninsula would stand paralyzed in the 
presence of the gutturalities of northern 
climes. Hence this language of the future 
must be that one which combines all the 
qualities of the strongest languages of the 
ages, and none that we know of, not French, 
not German, not Spanish, not even Eng- 
lish, can compare with American, the lan- 
guage spoken by 70,000,000 of people, some 
of whom are German, and some of whom are 
French; some of whom are Spanish, and 
some of whom are Italian; some of whom 
are Russian and some of whom are English— 
but all of whom gladly, happily, and un- 
resentfully accept as their own the free and 
independent language that we so delight to 
use. It is a language that is symbolical of 
our citizenship. Any good word from any 
source finds ready acceptance in, and a 
cordial welcome to, its already rich vocabu- 
lary. It is a language of assimilation, and 
just as our citizenship is a composite sur- 
vival of all that is fittest in the two hemi- 
spheres, so is our language a well-constructed 
organic thing that suffices for all the needs 
of man, past, present, and future. 

Therefore, let us hear no more of Vola- 
piik or German, Italian or French or Eng- 
lish, as the universal language of the future, 
for there is but one tongue, and that is 
American, pure and undefiled, easy to learn, 
sometimes too easy to speak, but always 
significant, vigorous, and impressive. 





Choose for a wife the woman you would 
choose for a friend were she a man. 
—Joubert. 











































































Pseudo-Purism 


In a letter to the New York Times Satur- 
day Review Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson speaks of the recrudescent use of got- 
ten instead of got for the perfect participle 
of get,as a Southern custom which has been 
making its way in the North since the civil 
war. Before that he cannot remember to 
have heard it, and he says that he heard 
it first in the South. He thinks that in this 
section it was so obsolescent as almost to 
be obsolete; and though we should doubt 
the entire exactness of his observation, we 
agree with him that it is a form which even 
the sweet voices of Southern women cannot 
render pleasing. When it reaches the ear 
through the noses of their Northern sisters 
it is of an insufferableness which even its 
prevalence in lady-journalism cannot atone 
for. Probably it has always been in use 
wherever English is spoken, surviving in 
a merited obscurity under the frown of 
polite learning, but not leading a life of 
final outlawry. Your perfect participle, 
however, is at best an uncertain part of 
speech and parlously misleading. In Addi- 
son’s time it was quite proper for Sir 
Richard Steele to write had wrote for had 
written; and people who do not look care- 
fully to their steps still say they had went, 
while some of the over-anxious try to se- 
cure themselves against a fall by saying 
had have gone, in certain contingencies. 
These are the pseudo-purists who note the 
vulgarity of saying I done it, and shun it 
as widely as possible by saying I have did it. 

It is probably through some such mis- 
giving as theirs that the ugly and odious 
neologism of putting the verb, and espe- 
cially the auxiliary verb, early in the clause 
of a sentence so as to eschew the right col- 
loquial form of putting it at the end, where 
it vigorously and vitally belongs. Many 
devoted literary persons, both of those who 
can and who cannot afford the time and ex- 
pense, are now determined to write such a 
sentence as, “ We do in our day as did the 
Romans in theirs, grabbing everything in 
sight,” with the auxiliary well in the van, 
instead of writing, “ We do in our day as 
the Romans did in theirs,” ete. This is 
possibly for clearness’ sake, but in the en- 
deavor for clearness they wander in dark- 
ness, and bemire themselves at every step. 
They will write, “ The lovers seemed of one 
mind, as did the witnesses of the affair,” 
and they will think that they have achieved 
the greatest exactness; but put straight 
and expressed in full, this sentence will 
read, “The lovers seemed of one mind, as 
the witnesses of the affair did seemed.” 
Deeper sloughs of nonsense lie in wait for 
those who write; for instance, “ Shakspere 
had established a hold upon the imagina- 
tion such as did none of the classicists,” 
which, expressed with direct fulness, would 
read, “Shakspere had established a hold 
upon the imagination such as none of the 
classicists did have established.” 

No human being, now speaking English, 
would say in spoken speech, “I would have 
thought so, as would my friend Jones,” but 
very many human beings would now say it 
in written speech. Why in the world should 
they? They do it in conformity to a stand- 
ard of supposed precision and elegance, 
just as people say gotten instead of got, 
and as they commit a thousand other stu- 
pidities; and while we are in this scolding 
vein, we wish to rap on the knuckles those 
novelists, and writers of easy colloquial dia- 
logue among the reporters, who say, in giv- 
ing a conversation, “‘ Perhaps not,’ sug- 
gested the anxious parent. ‘Why?’ demand- 
ed the equally anxious lover. ‘ Because,’ 
slyly put in the girl, ‘I may not know my 
own mind.’” We scarcely burlesque a form 
of expression which has apparently propa- 
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gated itself from the vernacular, in which 
we say, very rightly, said he, and said she, 
and said J, but which will hardly carry so 
far as to let us say, said they, and not at 
all so far as to say, sighed she, laughed he, 
growled we. In all the supposed passages 
given from the imaginary story the verbs 
should be put at the end of the clauses, if 
they are to have any naturalness or pro- 
priety, as “The anxious parent suggested,” 
“the equally anxious lover demanded,” and 
“the girl slyly put in.” Otherwise they 
are absurd, as a glance will suffice to show; 
and while the reader is about cleaning up 
his minor literary morals, in order to be- 
come a good writer, let us counsel him not 
to be afraid to put his preposition at the 
close of the sentence, in cases where he now 
prayerfully puts it at the beginning. It is, 
for instance, better English, because more 
natural English, to write, as one says, “ The 
way which I came round by,” than to say, 
as one writes, “ The way by which I came 
round.” 





A Race of Nomads 


Is the American race a race of nomads? 
There is much to make one think so. The 
nomadic instinct has given at all times the 
impulse to the settlement of American soil. 
The Spaniards, who founded the first colonies 
in Florida and California; the French, who 
established themselves at the mouth of the 
Mississippi; the Dutch, whose trading-posts 
on the Hudson were the beginnings of the 
State of New York; the Anglo-Saxons, who, 
from whatever reason, made their homes in 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New England— 
all these were the nomadic representatives of 
the peoples to which they belonged. They 
had in themselves the capacity, almost cer- 
tainly the desire, to rise up and go. Their 
immediate object in “ breaking camp” may 
have been religious, commercial, or adventu- 
rous; it may have been to explore or to set- 
tle or to seek a refuge; but in these pioneers 
there must have been the wandering instinct, 
enabling them to leave old scenes, and forsake 
old friends, and begin at the beginning else- 
where. 

And when they had done so the nomadic 
spirit was not laid to rest. From New Eng- 
land, New York, and Virginia the descendants 
of Pilgrims, traders, and gentlemen adven- 
turers broke forth north and west and 
south, traversing mountains, crossing riv- 
ers, felling forests, founding cities, and till- 
ing farms to mark their passage as they 
went. Other nomads came to join them— 
Germans, Italians, Scotch, Scandinavians, 
Irish, Poles—all drawn from the wandering 
elements of the Aryan races. They came, 
they saw, they roved, they settled. They 
united their forces with those who had been 
before them in the land. They married and 
intermarried, and new generations sprang up 
out of the intermingling of adventurous 
stecks. There is not an American to-day 
who does not trace his descent to this or that 
immigration, or, at the least, to ancestors 
who had the migrating impulse. Nomadic 
blood is strong. A distant strain of the 
Indian or the gypsy in a man will still show 
itself when any other one racial streak no 
longer appears. So the great American no- 
mads, having ceased to be distinctly English 
or Trish or German, as the case may be, have 
not ceased to be restless. Having reached 
the Pacific, the human tide that had set 
westward is doubling on itself and returning 
eastward. The San-Franciscan builds him- 
self a mansion in New York; the Chicagoan 
has a cottage at Newport; the Missourian 
a summer residence in New Hampshire; 
while from all over the country there is a 
mighty movement back to the ancestral lands 
across the sea. It is scarcely a paradox to 


say that the most conspicuous people in Eu- 
rope are the Americans. They are to be seen 
everywhere—in the Prado, the Prater, the 
Corso, the Newsky Prospekt, the Unter den 
Linden, the Champs Elysées, and the Strand 
—in every great court, in every great castle, 
in every great church, in every great ruin, in 
every great hotel. They are cheerful, pros- 
perous, prominent, dominant, and they get 
the best of everything, as though, like the 
meek, they had inherited the earth. When 
they pass on they leave money and pleasant 
memories behind them; and other nomads, 
waving the same flag, come to take their 
place. They come, they see, they conquer, 
and they go, apparently because they cannot 
help it. It is in the blood. The same im- 
pulse that sent the ancestors forth urges 
the descendants back again. ° 

And of these wealthy, well-dressed, roving 
bands, it is curious to observe how large a 
proportion are women. In any European 
gathering of Americans the number of men 
is sure to be small. This is not chiefly, as it 
is often thought, because the men are work- 
ing while the women are enjoying them- 
selves. It is largely because the men are 
dead. “ My congregation,” said, not long ago, 
the rector of a well-known American church 
on the continent of Europe, “ is mainly com- 
posed of the widows and daughters of men 
who have made money and killed themselves 
by nervous excitement or over-work.” This 
is true to a greater extent than might be 
supposed by any one not familiar with the 
American colonies abroad. 





Chickamauga 


(1863) 


Troops from,the Armies of Cumberland, 
Potomac, and Tennessee, 

Billows of Blue from the Northern Hills 
And the Great Plains, vast and free; 

Waves of Gray from the angered South, 
Leaping to meet the shock, 

Surge and break and recede again 
From Chickamauga’s Rock! 


Battle and siege and onset! 
Over and over again 
Wave and billow advancing 
Crash through the leaden rain. 
Thunder and blast and tempest 
Cease at the close of day; 
Prone on the field are Billows of Blue 
And Waves of the Rebel Gray. 


(1898) 


Shaft and pillar and monument, 
Tables of bronze and stone, 

Speak of the men who battled here 
When mighty deeds were done; 
While from Valhalla’s glorious field 

Their loyal eyes behold 
Union under the Stars and Stripes 
Their arms upheld of old! 
Attention! Troops from the North and 
South 
Marching in proud review. 
Port arms! In honor of the Flag, 
Ranks of unbroken Blue 
From Georgia, Maine and Iowa, 
Vermont and Tennessee, 
Texas and old Virginia, 
And the Great Plains, vast and free! 


Midnight on Chickamauga’s field. 
A patriot army sleeps 
Where once the blast of battle 
Swept the valley and the steeps. 
Through the dim woods and on the hilis 
Each lonely sentinel 
Calls to his comrades in the gloom:— 
“ Midnight—and all is well!” 
Henry Dorr. 








Railway Competition 
By Cy Warman 


CoMBINATION and consolidation will kill 
competition if carried to extremes. There 
can be no two opinions on that point; but 
competition between the various systems of 
railway — between railway managers and 
railway employees generally—is going to die 
hard. And yet—a lot of railway competi- 
tion ought to perish. Rate-cutting, and such 
senseless competition as wrought only ruin 
to the railways without any lasting benefit 
to the public, will pass, as they should have 
passed long ago. What the big merchant 
wants is a stable rate. Rate wars that en- 
able a plunger to run in a lot of stuff at a 
rate ruinous to the railway, and compete 
with old, reputable houses that have paid 
the freight, are demoralizing alike to the 
shipper and to the carrier. 

After all the combining, consolidating, 
grouping, and “ communities of interest,” we 
have still a number of splendid railway sys- 
tems, among which competition is keener to- 
day than it ever has been. Away to the 
north the Canadian Pacific, the one Amer- 
ican road that touches the Atlantic and 
Pacific with a single unbroken main line, is 
an important competitor for transconti- 
nental business. The Grand Trunk, begin- 
ning at Portland, Maine, with its Chicago 
connection ends at Portland, Oregon, Seattle, 
San Francisco, southern California, or the 
Gulf port of Galveston; for it appears to 
favor no particular Western line. 

The Vanderbilt lines have a traffic ar- 
rangement with the Northwestern-Union 
Pacific system, frequently referred to of 
late as the Harriman interest. 

Other Eastern roads shoot cars out vid 
St. Paul over the twin giants of the Yankee 
Northwest, and it matters little which leg 
of the Y they take. 

The business taken West by the Pennsyl- 
vania is competed for sharply by the West- 
ern roads. 

We have mentioned only a few of the 
important systems to show that there is 
still left a lot of competition for trans- 
continental traffic. To be sure, the com- 
petition of the future will differ from that 
of the past. It will be in the direction of 
superb equipment and better roadway. The 
money formerly wasted on rate wars will go 
to improve the road and rolling stock, which 
means more speed and comfort for the 
traveller without any increase in the cost 
of travelling. The tendency has, for years, 
been toward lower rates, and it is not at 
all probable that the present grouping of 
railways will work any change in the 
present cost to the shipper or the traveller. 
It is a year or two since all the sleeping- 
cars of the continent (if we except cars 
operated by railways) passed under the con- 
trol of the Pullman Company, but there has 
been no increase in the cost of a sleep in a 
sleeping-car. 

Competition for Colorado business has 
never been so keen as it is to-day. Trans- 
Missouri lines are laying out millions on 
roads and equipment. Only ten years ago 
it cost the traveller either two whole days, 
or two nights, on the road from the Lakes 
to the Rockies. Now a number of lines ad- 
vertise “only one night out ” from Chicago 
to Denver — Denver, that was an outpost, 
and the great plains within the memory of 
men still living. This is the kind of com- 
petition that helps. These quick trains 
with their rolling palaces encourage the 
well-fixed to go West often instead of going 
to Europe, while the clean, comfortable tour- 
ist-cars enable the comparatively poor to 
see something of their country. Across the 


fertile fields of the Middle States, through 
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the Canadian Rockies, where the sun glints 
from the glacier, down the dusty desert of 
the far Southwest—over our Alps and 
through our Egypt—the finest trains on 
earth are travelling to-day. 

We have some powerful systems of rail- 
way in America, but each has many equally 
powerful competitors. 

Even the mighty Mr. Hill is not wholly 
independent. His Burlington cannot afford 
to refuse a passenger for the Pacific who 
wants to pass out under the shadow of 
Pikes Peak. But at Denver he must hand 
him over to Mr. Gould, who has become 
gatekeeper of the middle Rockies — that 
mountain-walled wonderland of the West. 

The Santa Fe, whose California Limited 
has had such an open field for southern 
California business, is to have a mighty 
rival in the new Rock Island road which 
will open on the first day of November. 

This latter company is building six 
trains the cost of which will run into the 
millions, and these trains are to compete 
with the famous California Limited of the 
Santa Fe. 

Of course if rates begin to go up, like 
beefsteak and horseshoe nails, the outlook 
will be less cheerful, but so long as there is 
so much competition we may be sure not 
only of reasonable rates, but of the best and 
swiftest trains on earth. 

A most amusing as well as striking illus- 
tration of the extent to which competition 
is carried on by the officials, even of the 
same road, came under the writer’s ob- 
servation only a few weeks ago. A train 
to which the president’s private car was 
attached stopped at a division station. 
“That’s a hard-looking wall,” observed the 
president, glancing out at the crumbling 
side of an old brick roundhouse. 

“Yes,” said the superintendent, taking a 
squint at the wall. “I wrote Mr. E that 
I would spread his trade-mark over that if 
he would allow me to bill the passenger de- 
partment for the work.” 

“ What did he say?” asked the president, 
apparently much interested. 

“He said: ‘My Dear Mr. C , | have a 
first-class scenic artist connected with the 
passenger department, and shall be most 
happy to paint your old roundhouse, with 
the understanding that the work is to be 
charged to the operating department.’ ” 

There is competition for you. Mr. C—— 
and Mr. E report to the same general 
manager. 














It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 
That maketh wretch or happy, rich or poor; 
For some, that hath abundance at his will 
Hath not enough, but wants in greatest 
store; 
And other that hath little asks no more, 
But in that little is both rich and wise, 
For Wisdom is most riches; fools therefore 
They are which fortunes do by vows devise, 
Sith each unto himself his life may for- 
tunize. —NSpenser. 


We see faces every day which have a good 
type, but have been marred in the casting: 
a proof that we are all entitled to beauty, 
should have been beautiful, if our ancestors 
had kept the laws—as every lily and every 
rose is well. . . . The man is physically, as 
well as metaphysically, a thing of shreds 
and patches, borrowed equally from good 
and bad ancestors, and a misfit from the 
start.—Emerson. 


We should always have in our heads one 
free and open corner, where we can give 
place, or lodging as they pass, to the ideas 
of our friends. It really becomes unbearable 
to converse with men whose brains are di- 
vided up into well-filled pigeon-holes where- 
into nothing can enter from the outside. 
Let us have hospitable hearts and minds. 

—Joubert. 
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The Siamese Prince 


UncLe Sam is again distinguished as the 
host of a prince of royal blood. We have 
had several of these estimable persons with 
us in the past year, and they have all been 
more or less welcome. It seems only yester- 
day that Prince Charming of Germany came 
to us as the special envoy of his brother 
the Kaiser, and won all our hearts by his fine 
simplicity and manly bearing. It was only 
yesterday that a certain Grand-Duke Boris 
“also ran,” making, it must be confessed, a 
far less favorable impression than his pre- 
decessor, possibly because, for reasons of 
his own, he travelled incognito, and behaved 
accordingly. 

Now we have with us H. R. H. Prince 
Maha Vajiravudh, who is the heir-apparent 
to the crown of Siam. This young gentle- 
man has come not to launch a yacht on his 
royal father’s behalf, nor has he come 
merely to enjoy himself after the fashion 
of the young man of the period with more 
wealth than intelligence, as seems to have 
been the case with the departed Boris. He 
comes to study American agriculture and 
manufacture. It is no social or pleasurable 
function that he has undertaken, but one 
which is pure business; and we are inclined 
to think that in the long-run he will be 
found to have got more real benefit for his 
own people out of what he sees here than 
either of his forerunners, although we are 
far from wishing to be considered as having 
deviated by the smallest of fractional de- 
partures from our loyalty to the memory 
of Prince Henry. The last-named prince 
gathered much that was educational, we 
have no doubt, from his more or less diluted 
contact with the American people; but, on 
the whole, we cannot but suspect that he 
knows more to-day of our hostelries, of our 
habits as public speakers and diners, and 
of the comforts of our transportation 
companies than of our potentialities as 
workers. 

Similarly Duke Boris of Russia has gain- 
ed but a one-sided view of American civili- 
zation. The ins and outs of our spec- 
tacular side —the Four Hundred and other 
comic-opera specialties—he knows all about 
from intimate personal contact, but of our 
serious side,—of the things that we do with 
our heads and make with our hands,—we 
conjecture Boris knows little or nothing at 
all. Hence it is that a more than ordinarily 
warm welcome should be extended to the 
young Siamese prince. He has come to 
study the things which have given to 
the American whatever of supremacy he 
may enjoy in the world of action; and we 
may approach him with a confidence that 
was lacking in our approach toward the 
others, because in his case we are sure of 
our ground. 

There are Chauncey Depews and White- 
law Reids and banqueting - halls galore in 
Germany; there are 400’s and chorus girls 
without number in Russia; but American 
industries, in steel and iron, in the manu- 
facturing of farming implements, the pre- 
paration of food products, in all the things 
which contribute to the necessities of life, 
and that go, each in its own way, to give 
us recognition among the nations of earth 
—in these things rest the opportunities 
of which a visiting prince may avail him- 
self to his own best educational advan- 
tage. 

We therefore congratulate the prince 
upon the manner of as well as upon the 
reasons for his coming. He may not be 
received with such pomp and ceremony as 
others have been, but when he leaves us he 
will have acquired that which in intrinsic 
value far transcends all the pomp and 
vanity that have been lavished upon his 
predecessors. 















The Millionaire and the 
P. D. O. 


: DO you know this Mr. 
“™— Watterson they are 
talking about in the 
papers?” asked the 
millionaire of the 

~ Professional Diner 

? Out. 

ft “ Never 
pleasure,” 

/ the latter. 
“ What in thunder’s the matter with him?” 
“Lack of ‘ copy,’ most likely.” 

“ Say,—you see a good many of the Four 
Hundred. Do you think—we, ahem!— I 
say, do you think we” (looking hard at the 
P. D. O.) “are much like Mr. Watterson’s de- 
scription?” This millionaire was No. 401, 
and not quite sure his number was in the 
book. 

The P. D. O. thought swiftly of 401’s 
chef and of a certain tap of champagne 
always served with that personage’s master- 
pieces. He tossed away the newspaper, 
tilted his hat a little farther over his eyes, 
and replied: “ My dear man, you know as 
well as I do that Mr. Watterson’s descrip- 
tion is just about as much like the ‘Smart 
Set’ as their portraits published in the 
daily papers. When you see the names 
printed under them, you know for whom 
the things are meant—sometimes. As a 
matter of fact, most of this talk about 
‘wantonness’ is nonsense. Take, for ex- 
ample, Mrs. Blank. She talks like a—I 
mean that she tells naughty stories and has 
been heard to say ‘damn.’ Too many of 
them do that, it must be admitted. I, for 
one, find it tiresome. We men hear all the 
stories at the clubs long before they get 
around to the dinner tables, and when they 
are told to us again by the women they are 
apt to be a little—‘ Bodlerized.’ ” 

“What’s that?” asked 401, scenting some- 
thing spicy. 

“Expurgated. The ladies prefer to say, 
‘D—— Ph ,” instead of—” 

“Ah! Yes, I see!” interrupted 401. 

“The truth is, all these laxities in talk 
are the direct result of the enormous, 
monumental dulness of what we like to call 
‘Society.’ It is hard to believe, but I can- 
not remember a single dinner: party followed 
by any sort of effort to entertain the 
guests, except with hired banjo-players or 
‘coons,’ when no great sum is expended, to 
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They are bored. Everybody is bored 


the prima donnas and tenors of the Opera, 
who cost a small fortune. Not one of all 
the men or women who sit at the tables 
ever seems to possess any talents, or, having 
them, the good-will to exert them for the 
general amusement. As soon as the men 
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leave their cigars and ‘ join the ladies,’ the 
latter hop up and rush out of the house as 
if it was plague-stricken or on fire. They 
are bored. Everybody is bored. You have 
eaten a dinner precisely like yesterday’s 
feed at So-and-so’s, a little higher up the 
Avenue—turtle soup, ducks (which are said 
to be canvas-backs), terrapin (when they are 
not mud-turtles).” 

“Oh, come, I say! You never get sliders 
at my house; and the ducks cost—” 

The P. D. O. looked steadily out of the 
window and admitted: ‘“ Your house is the 
exception, and your man is a_ cordon 
bleu, of course. I was talking of the 
others—in the Smart Set. It is a fact that 
there is nothing offered in one house which 
is not practically the same in all the rest. 
Some of the dinner-givers actually know 
the difference between canvas-backs and 
teal, and recognize corked wine for what it 
is. However, all that has nothing to do 
with the case. Let us admit that one dines 
well, even if the dinner is ‘always par- 
tridge.’ ” 

“Which is ridiculous nonsense—for of 
course it isn’t, you know.” 

The P.D.0O. continued to stare out of the 
window. “ Admitted that the dinners are good 
—to eat,—the guest sits down with the know- 
ledge that there will be only the prattle of his 
two neighbors to look forward to. He has 
known both ladies for as long as they have 
been dining out, and thinks, with a groan, 
of the hours before him. It does not matter 
how polite a man may be, woman’s instinct 
tells her when he is bored, and that atti- 
tude of mind on his part stimulates her to 
fresh efforts. It is not conversation—there 
is precious little of that, I can tell you!— 
but gossip and story-telling. If the stories 
are worth telling, the man has already heard 
them, as I said, and remains bored. Then 
the women take more daring flights. They 
try to startle him into some sort of interest, 
don’t you see? They are as good women as 
any—only fashions have changed. Now, 
ladies feel that they too have a right to 
talk of ‘spades,’ and some of them forget 
that it is not advisable to call them ‘ bl—y 
sh—ls,’ as the bishop pointed out to a 
curate. Tittle-tattle has been universal, I 
dare say, ever since Eve had a daughter, 
and, after all, one does not delight in dis- 
cussing burning public questions between 
courses. It is also true that in the Smart 
Set there does not seem to be any interest 
shown in burning public questions, so far as 
the ladies are concerned. They find more 
interest in ‘spotting’ the exact date at 
which Mrs. So-and-so put on a little rouge, 
or had her hair ‘restored’ to a color it 
never had been before. Subjects of wider 
scope are whether or no all Mrs. Castorpelt’s 
pearls are real ones, and if $57,000 a year 
is enough for young Van Ramslayer and 
Miss Steamerhorn to begin married life 
upon. ... How many of the boxes at the 
opera are occupied by persons who enjoy the 
music, do you think?” 

“Oh, I hate the music myself; but my 
wife likes it—that is, she likes the opera, 
you know.” 

“Precisely. She likes the opera—but she 
has never heard the first act of any one, nor 
the end of the last act, either, for that mat- 
ter.” 

“Well, of course, that is on account of 
dinner and the rush for carriages, you 
know.” 

“Exactly! Now, we have no men of 
leisure to do nothing but. hang around the 
women. and the other men haven’t the 
leisure to hang around, except when all the 
rest are there. Besides, the English butlers, 
the French maids (veritable spies, who 
scrutinize ‘Madam’s’ most private affairs), 
Irish and Swedish house-maids, and so on— 
a regular Congress of Nations—are all ready 
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to discuss their employers—and sometimes 
to blackmail them, too. ‘Madam’ has no 
frocks fit for a walk on Sixth Avenue or 
Third Avenue. If she had, and put one on, 
her maid would probably follow her when 
she left the house. Oh no, Mrs. Blank’s 
clothes are all built for Fifth Avenue, on 
which thoroughfare she is as well known 
to the cabmen and other persons whose occu- 
pations keep them in the street as the 
Cathedral itself. She cannot hide. No 
women in the world are so strictly policed 
as ours—for they watch each other. Huge 
ineomes without any responsibility attached 
to the spending of them, lack of daily ra- 
tional occupations, and a frank indifference 
to art and literature—not to mention poli- 
tics and science—have turned our ‘ Smart 
Set’ ladies into dollies, gorgeously dressed 
(and too often freshly painted, I fear), some 
of which can say, ‘Mamma, Papa!’ when 
you pul] a string. A very few have phono- 
graphs in their pretty heads; but these are 
the exceptions; and one soon wearies, any- 
way, of hearing the repetition of their well- 




















No women in the world are so strictly 
policed as ours 


known little cylinders, scratched by the 
latest anybody who has talked into them.” 

“Oh, I dare say you are right, but I 
don’t quite see what you are driving at. 
Come along up to the house with me to 
lunch and talk it all over with my wife. 
She understands that sort of thing better 
than I do.... and there is a bottle of 
claret I want you to taste.” 

Exeunt ambo! to get cocktails before 
mounting the automobile. 





Harper’s WEEKLY of September 20 con- 
tained a picture of “The Party on the 
King’s Yacht during the Coronation 
Maneeuvres,” which we stated was one of 
the most remarkable gatherings of distin- 
guished soldiers, sailors, and members of 
royal families ever gotten together. 

This photograph was made by Underwood 
& Underwood, Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth 
Street, New York city, and Heeden Street, 
Regent Street, London, and fully registered 
and copyrighted, 1902, by them. It was an 
error in not stating that the picture was 
from a stereoscopic photograph made by this 
well-known firm. Underwood & Underwood 
have recently obtained some very unusual 
privileges in England, having, by special 
permission, made a stereoscopic photograph 
of the King and Queen at Buckingham Pal- 
ace in their Coronation Robes immediately 
on their Majesties’ return from Westminster 
Abbey. This is the only stereoscopic pho- 
tograph in existence of this historic occasion. 





































































































Mr Pinero and the Message 
of Iris 


WHENEVER Mr. Pinero appears upon the 
scene it becomes necessary for the critic 
to sharpen up his wits, as well as his pen- 
cil, and to make ready for controversy. There 
is no possibility of agreement between two 
opposing camps, one of which believes him 
to be masterful and strong, and the other of 
which is convinced beyond peradventure that 
a contemplation of his work is as degrading 
as it is painful. The truth lies midway be- 
tween these contentions. Among living Eng- 
lish playwrights Mr. Pinero is unquestion- 
ably the most accomplished, and he has 
given us dramas of a stirring nature, but 
his masterfulness is, after all, merely com- 
parative, and we doubt if his genius is as 
well rounded and as well proportioned a 
thing as his admirers would have us be- 
lieve, and which betrays the real master. 
One critic likens him to Thackeray, whom 
he resembles as much as an apple resem- 
bles the moon, and another looks to Balzac 
for his like in letters, which would be more 
reasonable if Balzac were truly the narrow 
and restricted thing certain superficial read- 
ers of the French master seem to think 
him. If those who indulge in the latter 
simile would specify to which one of Bal- 
zac’s many sides Mr. Pinero measures up, 
there might be a more general agreement as 
to the likeness, but failing to do this, it is 
not surprising that their claim on behalf 
of their hero is met with a smile of de- 
rision. Granting all that is his due as 
a master of the technique of play-writing, 
one may properly question whether, as an 
observer of life, he has a particularly wide 
range. If he has, he has yet to show it, but 
in the detached phases of social life to which 
he has devoted his talents he displays a 
strength which approximates real power. So 
we are inclined to believe that Mr. Pinero 
is masterful without being truly a master, 
of which he falls short by just so much as 
a single octave of the keyboard of a piano 
falls short of the alpha and omega of the 
scales, 

As to whether a contemplation of his 
work is as degrading as it is painful, again 
we may say that it is and that it is not. 
One might readily see plays like “The No- 
torious Mrs. Ebbsmith” and “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ” once, or even twice, with- 
out necessarily being degraded by them, but 
if one were to make such a habit of them as 
to find pleasure only in dramas of that na- 
ture, we should suspect that a certain de- 
terioration of taste, if not of mind and 
heart, had set in that suggested a departure 
from ordinarily normal and decent stand- 
ards. We cannot reasonably condemn a 
man or a woman, whose keen interest in all 
that pertains to existence amounts to a real 
eagerness to observe all its phases, for visit- 
ing a morgue to see what a morgue is like, 
just what its functions are, and how these 
are performed, but 1f that same man or 
woman, after having once satisfied that curi- 
osity, were to continue the visits for the 
mere morbid pleasure to be got from them, 
we should fancy it was time for the alien- 
ist to begin his work. Hence it is that we 
cannot find a place for ourselves in either 
of the fiercely contending camps. Admit- 
ting his power, we do not yet regard Mr, 
Pinero as the greatest dramatist of all 
time, or even of the past century. He is 
big, but he is not big enough for that, and 
we submit that he should give the world 
some evidence of the possession of more va- 
ried gifts than he has as yet displayed be- 
fore is can hope to size up to real great- 
ness. And while we can readily see all 
the instruments necessary for the cultiva- 
tion of a brutal and morbid taste ready to 
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the hand in his plays, just as whiskey holds 
all the elements essential to the making of 
a criminal, the plays indulged in temperate- 
ly are not inevitably degrading. On the 
contrary, in a sense they work as correc- 
tives, since, to the normal mind, there is 
so much in them that disgusts that a man or 
woman headed possibly toward deterioration 
would, likely as not, turn back again with a 
greater liking for the seemly, the wholesome, 
and the fit. 

These reflections concerning the genius of 
Mr. Pinero have been induced by the re- 
cent production at a metropolitan theatre 
of a play from his pen called “Tris.” The 
original Iris was a messenger of Juno. The 
present lady may be set down as a messenger 
of Pinero, sent out by this dramatist, pos- 
sibly in an ambitious moment, to call atten- 
tion to the parallelism between himself and 
another playwright named Shakspere, who 
many years ago observed that, 


Wheresoe’er thou art in this world’s globe, 
I'll have an Iris that shall find thee out. 


It is proper to assume, then, that Mr. 
Pinero, in choosing this name for his play, 
has intended us to believe that he has a 
message to convey to his followers. His Iris 
has found us out three thousand miles from 
the pen that produced her, and it becomes 
our pleasant duty to decipher the import of 
the message that she brings. What is it? 
We have, of course, known al! along that 
the wages of sin is death, so it is unlikely 
that that was the point Mr. Pinero had 
in mind when he chose to communicate with 
us. We have known all along that going 
from mock heroics to Pineroics, Mr. Pinero’s 
pineroines were of exquisite workmanship— 
as chaste in dramatic technique, as equivocal 
from the point of view of certain social 
technicalities, as clean cut as 1 frieze panel 
by Phidias, but as unfit for the contempla- 
tion of polite society as a Bacchante for 
the Boston Public Library. It was therefore 
not necessary for Mr. Pinero to send us an 
Tris to show us how cleverly he handles 
the talents with which he is endowed. We 
must therefore look further for a reason for 
this Jris. But for certain discrepancies of 
time we might have thought that Mr. Pinero 
had read what Colonel Watterson has had 
to say about the Four Hundred, and had con- 
cluded that the psychological moment had 
arrived to clinch the Colonel’s arguments by 
a vivid portrayal of what these social ten- 
dencies were bringing us to. But the dis- 
crepancies of time exist. Mr. Pinero’s Iris 
was in rehearsal long before the Kentucky 
moralist had been horrified by the things 
he discovered while passing through New 
York and Newport on bis way back to the 
sweet, pastoral, and unsullied life of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, where, it is to be assumed, 
all good Americans will go hereafter when 
they die, instead of to Paris, as they used 
to do. Colonel Watterson’s moralizings 
came to us at the end of the cool summer 
of 1902, while Mr. Pinero’s Iris had been 
rehearsing her message at J.ondon in the 
spring of that same eventful year. Hence 
we cannot convincingly claim that his mes- 
sage.was an elaborate endorsement of the 
digtinguished American’s* forceful observa- 
tions on the ways of society. 

What, then, is the message? 

We think we have found it in a considera- 
tion of the character of the play itself, 
which, to speak as frankly as Mr. Pinero 
has written, without cant or hypocrisy, 
plainly and to the point, is as brutal a 
spectacle as the world has looked upon in 
literature since the terrifying episode in 
Dickens .which involved a lady named Nancy 
and a gentleman named Sikes, not to men- 
tion the dog. That incident in Dickens was 
a horror, and if Dickens had indulged only 
in horrors, we fancy he would have occupied 
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a different niche in the Temple of Fame. 
The incident of Jris in Pinero is equally a 


horror, but unrelieved. A weak woman is 
literally gripped by the neck, and shaken 
and mauled, and turned and twisted, and 
kicked and beaten, and then cast out into 
the gutter to lead such a life as we can- 
not think of without a shudder. She is al- 
lowed no single extenuation. She is bait- 
ed and buffeted, not as if she were a sis- 
ter of us all, not as if she were a victim of 
circumstances beyond her power to control, 
but as a thing preordained to repel us. 
Where an ordinary dramatist would have 
allowed her a little leeway, [ris Bellamy 
has none. Where the ordinary common- 
sense of nine hundred and ninety-nine wo- 
men out of a thousand would have saved 
her, Mr. Pinero has compelled her to an 
irrational choice of the greater of the two 
evils, and in the climax of his piece he has 
given us Bill Sikes and Nancy over again, 
taking from Nancy her consistency to wo- 
manhood, and putting Sikes into the trousers 
and waistcoat of modern society. And the 
young men who write our dramatic criti- 
cism for us in these days when it is good 
to be young, tell us that it is all true and 
masterful and strong and delightful! Well, 
we think differently. We think Mr. Pinero 
has had a wholly different message for us, 
and that that message is this: 


Dear Frienps,—I send my Iris to you 
with a message. She will tell you that 
you have been given overlong to a liking 
for the thing that is brutal and unspeak- 
able. You have got to the point where no- 
thing short of the trail of the beast satis- 
fies you, and you are in need of a corrective. 
I think my /ris will correct you, and set 
your faces again toward that which is whole- 
some, for if, after a contemplation of that 
which she brings you, you are not nauseated 
and disgusted with this sort of thing to 
such a point that you turn from it in hor- 
ror, you should not be permitted to go free. 
For myself, I feel a sense of responsibility 
for this disease that has fallen upon you, 
and it is my wish to remedy, in part at least, 
the blight my genius has served to fasten 
upon our age. I regard “Iris” as the su- 
preme expression of the unseemly drama. I 
have intentionally made it brutal; I have 
designedly made it revolting; I have played 
the limit in the game of the morbid drama 
not because I like to do it, but because I 
think the tendency should be stamped ut- 
terly out. Now that you see to what an 
awful ultimate the woman-baiting play may 
be pushed, I trust that you will shun it 
hereafter as you would a pest, and thus 
open the door of your appreciation to the 
works of those who see life in its true pro- 
portions, and who deal with the things which 
we deprecate and deplore as mere phases 
of the larger picture, not as the essence 
of existence. 

Yours for reform, 
Artiur WING PINERO. 


That, we think, is the message of the au- 
thor of “ Tris.” He himself has stood aghast 
at the taste he has inspired, and as a cor- 
rective he has administered the bitterest 
dose his genius is capable of concocting. In 
no other way can we account for the thread 
of travesty that runs throughout the play; 
in no other way can we account for the 
laughable absurdity of the final curtain; in 
no other way can we account for the sheer 
brutality which inheres in every situation 
into which his much-baited Mrs, Bellamy is 
thrust. 

Our conclusion, of course, is mere theory, 
but we hope it is true, because of our sin- 
cere admiration for much that Mr. Pinero 
has done. 


















The Adventures of M. d’Haricot 


By J. Storer Clouston 


PART V 


MONSIEUR MAKES ONE ACQUAINTANCE AND 
SEVERAL MISTAKES 


Recorp of an epistle taken from my 
journal, and upon the evening following my 
first meeting with the General. 


This afternoon I decide to go to the 
Temple and see Dick Shafthead. But no; I 
knock and knock again and get no answer. 

“ Well,” I say to myself, “he cannot be 
long. I shall wait for him outside.” 

I descend again to wait in that quiet 
and soothing court, where the fountain plays 





She hears my step 


and the gold- fish swim and the autumn 
leaves tremble overhead. Now and then one 
of these drops stealthily upon the pavement ; 
the pigeons flit by, settle, fly off again; peo- 
ple pass occasionally; but at first that is all 
that happens. At last there enters a woman, 
who does not pass through, but loiters on 
the farther side of the fountain as though 
she were meditating—or waiting for some- 
body. So far as I can judge in the half- 
light and at a little distance, she is young, 
and her outline is attractive; therefore I 
conclude she is not meditating. 

She does not see me, but I should like to 
see more of her. I walk round the fountain 
and come up behind her. She hears my 
step, turns sharply, and approaches, evi- 
dently prepared to greet me. Words are on 
the tip of her tongue, when abruptly she 
starts back. She does not know me, after 
all. But quickly, before she has time to 
recover herself, I raise my hat and say: 

“T cannot be mistaken. We have met 
at the Bishop’s?” 

It is a happy inspiration, I think, to 
choose so respectable a host, and for a mo- 
ment she is staggered. Probably she does 
actually know a bishop, and may have met 
a not ill-looking gentleman somewhat re- 
sembling myself at his house. In this mo- 
ment I perceive that she is certainly young 
and very far removed, indeed, from being 
unattractive. 

Her eye meets mine again, then she says: 

“T—I don’t know you. I thought you 
were— I mean I don’t know why you spoke 
to me.” 

Evidently she does not quite know how 
to meet the situation. 

I decide that it is the duty of a gentle- 
man to assist her. 

“T spoke because I thought I knew you, 
and hoped for an instant I was remem- 
bered.” 

“You had no business to,” she replies. 
Her air is haughty, but a little theatrical. 
- I mean that she does not entirely convince 
me of her displeasure. 
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“ Mademoiselle, I offer you a thousand 
apologies. I see now that if I had really 
met you before I could not possibly confuse 
your face with another’s. Doubtless I 
ought to have been more cautious, but, as 
you perhaps guess, I am a foreigner, and I 
do not understand the English custom in 
these matters.” 

She receives this speech with so much 
complaisance that I feel emboldened to 
continue: 

“T am also solitary, and meeting with a 
face I thought I knew seemed providential. 
Do you grant me your pardon?” 

She gives me a little laugh that. is more 
than half friendly. 

“Of course—if it was a mistake.” 

“Such a pleasant mistake that I should 
like to continue in error,” I reply. 

But at this she draws back, and her ex- 
pression changes a little. It does not be- 
come altogether hostile, but it undoubtedly 
changes. 

“May I ask you a favor,” I say, quickly, 
and with a modest air. “I was looking for a 
friend and have become lost in this Temple. 
Can you tell me where Number Thirty-four 
is?” 

“ Yes,” she replies, with a look that pene- 
trates, and, I think, rather enjoys, this sim- 
ple ruse, “it is next to Number Thirty- 
three.” And with that she turns to go, so 
abruptly that I cannot help suspecting she 
also desires to hide a smile. 

But, observing that I, too, shall not 
waste more time here, I also turn, and as 
she does not actually order me away, I walk 
by her side, studying her afresh from the 
corner of my eye. She is of middle height, 
or perhaps an inch above it; she walks with 
a peculiar swing that seems to say, “I do 
not care one damn for anybody”; and the 
expression of her eyes and mouth bears out 
this sentiment. 

Does she resent my conduct? 

Yes, probably she does, though my de- 
meanor is humility itself. 

“You came to enjoy the quiet of the Tem- 
ple, mademoiselle?” 

“T was enjoying it—till I was interrupt- 
ed,” she answers, still smiling, though not 
in my direction. 

I notice that she again casts her eye 
round the court, and I make a reckless 
shot. 

“Perhaps you too expected to 
friend?” 

The eyes blaze at me for an instant. 

“No, I did not,” she says, abruptly, and 
mends her pace still further. 

“T noticed another lady here before you 
came,” I say, mendaciously, and with a care- 
less air, as though I thought it most natural 
that two ladies should rendezvous at that 
hour in the Temple. She gives me a quick 
glance, which I meet unruffled. 

We pass through a gate and into a side 
street, and here by the most evil fortune a 
cab was standing. 

“Cabman,” says the lady, abruptly, “are 
you engaged?” 

The next moment she had sprung into the 
cab, bade me a “ good-by ” that seemed com- 
pounded of annoyance and of laughter, with 
perhaps a touch of kindness added, thrown 
me a swift glance of her brilliant eyes, and 
jingled out of my sight. And I have not 
even learned her name. 

I drove to my rooms with my ardor cooled 
and my cynicism fast returning, and had al- 
most landed at my door, when a most sur- 
prising coincidence occurred; so surprising 
that I suspect it was the contrivance of 
either Providence or the devil. A cab left 
the door just as I drove up, and in it sat 
Miss Unknown! I was too dumfounded to 
turn in pursuit, and besides I was too curi- 
ous to learn the reason of this visit. 

By the greatest good luck the door was 
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opened by Halfred, who, in his obliging way, 
lent his services now and then when the 
maid was out. 

“ Did she leave her name?” I cried. 

“Beg pardon, sir?” said Halfred in as- 
tonishment. 

“T mean the lady who just called for 
me!” 

“She hasked for General Sholto, sir.” 

My face fell. Old General Sholto was my 
neighbor across the hall. 

“The devil she did!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, sir,” said he; “that’s the lady as 
visits ’im sometimes.” 

I whistled. 

“ Was the General at home?” 

“No, sir, but she left a message as ‘ow 
she’d call again to-morrow morning.” 

“ Halfred,’ I said, “do not deliver that 
message! I shall see to it myself.” 

And so Miss Unknown is the gay General’s 
mysterious visitor. And I caught her at an- 


other rendezvous. But she denied this. 
Bah! I do not believe her. I trust no wo- 
man! 


Here ends the entry in my journal. You 
shall now see with what tact and acumen I 
pursued this entertaining intrigue. 

“ Good-morning, General.” 

The General stood in the door of his 
room, holding it half-closed behind him. He 
wore a very old shooting-coat, smeared with 
many curious stains. Evidently he was en- 
gaged upon some unclean work and evident- 
ly also he would have preferred me to call 
at:some other hour. 

“Morning, mossoo,” he said. “Glad to 
see you, but—er—lI’m afraid I’m rather in a 
mess at the present.” 

“You are the better company, then, for a 
conspirator who is never out of one!” I re- 
plied, gayly. 

The first glance solved the mystery of his 
labors. An easel stood in one corner, a 
palette and brushes lay on a table, a canvas 
rested upon the easel; in a word, my neigh- 
bor pursued the arts! 

“Fact is I dabble a bit in art,” he ex- 
plained. “I have nothing to do, don’t you 
know, and—er—I always felt drawn to the 
arts. Amateur work—mere amateur work, 
as you can see for yourself—but I flatter 
myself this ain’t so bad. Eh?” 

“You keep your proficiency a 
then?” I said. 

Suddenly our conversation .was interrupt- 
ed by a knocking at the door. He barely 
had time to open it when the dénouement ar- 
rived. In other words, Miss Unknown 
stepped into the room. Yet at the threshold 
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she paused, for I could see that at the 
first glance she recognized me and knew 
not what to make of this remarkable co- 
incidence. 

She paused but for a moment, and then 
she evidently made up her mind to treat me 
as a stranger, for she turned her glance in- 











differently to my host and asked, in an off- 
hand tone, 

“Didn’t you know I was coming this 
morning ?” 

“T? No,” said he, with an air as em- 
barrassed as I could have wished. 

“T left a message yesterday afternoon.” 

“T never got it.” 

“You mean you forgot it.” 

“‘T mean I never got it,” he repeated, irate- 
ly this time. 

She made a grimace, as much as to say, 
“ Don’t lose your temper,” and glanced again 
at me. 

“ My niece, Miss Kerry,” said he, hurried- 
ly, introducing me with a jerk of his hand. 


’ 





His “niece”! I smiled to myself at this 
euphonism, but bowed as deferentially as if 
I had really believed her to be his near re- 
lation, for I have always believed that the 
flattery of respect paves the way more 
readily than any other. 

She smiled charmingly, while I by my 
glance endeavored further to assure her that 
my discretion was complete. 

We exchanged a few polite words, and then 
she turned contemptuously to the canvas. 

“T fear I must leave you, General,” I 
said. 

“T must go, too,” said Miss Kerry, as I 
turned to make my adieux to her. “ Good- 
by, uncle.” 

It seemed to my ear that there was a 
laugh in that word “uncle,” and as I saw 
the unfortunate warrior watch our exit with 
a face as purple as his niece’s dress, I hearti- 
ly pitied the foiled Adonis. Yet if fortune 
chose so to redistribute her gifts, was it for 
me to complain? 

“May I accompany you for a short dis- 
tance this time?” I asked. 

And a couple of minutes later I was gayly 
walking with her from the house, prepared 
to hail a cab and hurry away my prize upon 
the first sign of pursuit. No appearance, 
however, of a bereaved General officer run- 
ning hatless and distraught with jealousy 
behind us. Evidently he had resigned him- 
self to his fate—or did he place such re- 
liance in the fidelity and devotion of his 
“niece”? Well, we should see about that! 

“Then you remembered me?” I said. 

“How do you know?” 

“ By that question. Ah, it has betrayed 
you! Yes, you do remember the ignorant 
and importunate foreigner who pursued you 
with his unpleasing attentions?” 

“ But it was a mistake, you said,” she re- 
plied, with a flash of her eyes that seemed 
to mean much. 

“A mistake, of course,” I said. “ And 
now let us take a cab and have some lunch.” 

She seemed a little surprised at this bold 
suggestion, and recollecting that an appear- 
ance of propriety is very rigorously observed 
in England, often where one would least ex- 
pect it, I modified my élan to a more for- 
mal gallantry, and very quickly persuaded 
her to accompany me to the most fashionable 
restaurant in Piccadilly. 
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Even then, though she was generous of her 
smiles and those flashing glances, that I 
could well imagine kindling the gallant heart 
of General Sholto, and though her talk was 
dashed with slang and marked with a 
straightforward freedom, yet she always 
maintained a sufficient dignity to check any 
too presumptuous advances. But by this 
time all compunction for my gallant neigh- 
bor had vanished in the delights of Miss 
Kerry’s society, and I was not to be balked 
so easily. 

“ To-night I wish you to do me a favor,” 
I said, earnestly. 

“Yes? What is it?” she smiled. 

“T have a box at the Gaiety Theatre, and 
I should like a friend to dine with me first, 
and then see the play.” 

As a matter of fact the box was not yet 
taken, but how was she to know that? 

“ And I am to be the friend?” she asked. 

“Tf you will be so kind?” 

“My uncle is coming, of course?” 

I smiled at her, and she beamed back at me. 

“We understand one another,” I thought. 
“ But, my faith, how persistently she keeps 
up this little farce!” Aloud I said, “ Of 
course. Without an uncle by my side I 
should not venture to turn out the gas. 
Would you?” 

“ Of course not!” she replied. 

And so it was arranged that at half past 
seven we were to meet at this same res- 
taurant. In the mean time what dreams 
of happiness! 

Half past seven had just struck upon 
the church clock close by. 

Five minutes passed, ten minutes, and 
then she appeared, more beautiful than ever 
—irresistible, in fact. 

“ But is this a private room?” she asked, as 
she surveyed the comfortable little apart- 
ment with the dinner laid for two, and the 
discreet waiter opening the wine. 

“Tt could not be more so, I assure you.” 

She glanced at the two places. “ Isn’t my 
uncle coming?” she demanded. 

I was prepared for this little formality, 
which, it seemed, spiced the adventure for 
her. 

* At the last moment he was indisposed,” 
I explained, gravely; “but he will join us 
for dessert.” 

The possibility of gainsaying this, and the 
attractiveness of the present circumstances— 
such as they were without an uncle—quick- 
ly induced her to aecept this untoward acci- 
dent with resignation, and in a few minutes 
we were as merry a party of two as you 
could wish to find. Our jests began to have 
a more and more friendly sound. 

“You do not care for this entrée?” I 
asked. 

“Tt is rather hot for my taste.” 

“Not so warm as my heart at this mo- 
ment,” I declared. 

“ What nonsense you talk!” she cried. “ It 
has some meaning in French, though, I sup- 
pose.” 

Yet she laughed delightfully. 

“Much meaning,” I assured her. 

“ When was my uncle taken ill?” she ask- 
ed, once 

Our eyes met and we mutually smiled. 

“ When you left his room with me,” I re- 
plied. 

And this answer seemed perfectly to satis- 
fy her. 

“ What do you do with yourself all day?” 
I asked. 

Again she laughed. 

“You will only laugh,” she said. 

“T shall be as solemn as a judge, a jury, 
and three expert witnesses,” I assured her. 

“A friend and I are starting a woman’s 
mission.” 

T certainly became solemn; dumfounded 
for one instant, in fact. Then a light dawned 
upon me. 
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“Your friend is a clergyman, I presume?” 
I asked. 

I had noticed the poster of an evening 
paper with the words “Clerical Scandal,” 
and I suppose that put this solution into my 
head. 

“My friend is a she,” she replied, with a 


laugh. “Clergyman? No thanks! We are 
doing it all ourselves.” 

“Ha, ha!” I laughed. 
you mean! Excellent! 
pidity.” 

I did not see at all, but I supposed that 
there must be some English idiom which I 
did not understand. Doubtless I had lost an 
innuendo, but then one must expect leakage 
somewhere. Surely I was obtaining enough 
and could afford to lack a little! 

At last we arrived at dessert. 

“T wonder if my uncle has come?” she 
said. 

“T have just been visited by a presenti- 
ment,” I replied. “General Sholto has re- 
tired to bed. This information has been con- 
veyed to me by a spirit—the spirit of love!” 

She looked at me with a new expression. 
Ought I to have restrained my ardor a little 
longer ? 

“Does he know I am here?” she asked, 
quickly. 

“T assure you, on my honor, he has not 
the least notion!” I declared, emphatically. 

“ Then—” she began, but words seemed to 
fail her. “ Good-night,” she said, dramati- 
cally, but with unmistakable emphasis. 

She rose and stepped towards the door 
with the air of a tragedy queen. 

A thought, too horrible to be true, rushed 
into my heated brain. 

“Stop, one moment!” I implored her. 
“Do you mean to say that—that he is 
really your uncle?” 

Her look of indignant consternation an- 
swered the question. 

I sank into my chair, and seeing me in 
this plight, she paused to complete my 
downfall. 

“ What did you imagine?” she asked. 

I endeavored to collect my wits. 

“Whom did you think I was?” she de- 
manded. 

“Mademoiselle,” I replied, “behold a 
crushed, a penitent, a ridiculous figure. I 
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am even more ignorant of your virtuous 
country than I imagined. Forgive me, I im- 
plore you! I shall endow your mission with 
fifty pounds; I shall walk home in my shirt 
alone; you have but to name my penance 
and I shall undergo it!” 

Whether it was that my contrition was so 
complete, or for some more flattering rea- 
son that I may not hint at, I cannot tell you 
to this day, but certainly Miss Kerry proved 
more lenient than I had any right to expect. 
Not that she did not give me as unpleasant a 
quarter of an hour as I have ever tingled 
through. I indeed got “ what for,” as the 
English say. But before she left she had 
actually smiled upon me again, and very 































graciously uttered the words, “I forgive 
you.” 

As for myself, I became filled with a glow 
of penitence and admiration; the admiration 
being a kind of moral atonement which I felt 
I owed to this virtuous and beautiful girl. 
At that moment the seven virtues seemed in- 
carnate in her; and the seven deadly sins in 
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myself. I was in the mood to pay her some 
exaggerated homage; I had also consumed an 
entire bottle of champagne, and I offered her 
—my services in her mission to woman! I 
should be her secretary, I vowed. Touched 
by my earnestness, she at last accepted my 
offer, and when we parted and I walked 
home in the moonlight, I hummed an air 
from a splendid oratorio: 

I cannot call it drudgery or penance to sit 
in the same room with Kate Kerry, to dis- 
cuss with her whether Mrs. Smith should 
receive a mangle or Mrs. Brown a roll of 
flannel and two overshoes, to admonish her 
extravagance or elicit her smiles. Scarcely, 
I fear, and I must base my claims to any 
credit from this adventure upon the hours 
when she happened to be absent, and I had 
to amuse myself by abortive efforts to mes- 
merize a peculiarly unsusceptible office cat. 

But I am now the annalist of a mission, 
and I must narrate one incident in our 
work that proved to have a very momen- 
tous bearing on that generous inspiration of 
two women’s minds. 

Kate and I had been talking together for 
the greater part of a profitable morning, 
when a woman entered our austere apart- 
ment. 

She was one of our few regular applicants; 
a not ill-looking, plausible, tidily dressed 
widow who confessed to thirty and proba- 
bly was five years older. 

“ Good-morning, Mrs. Martin,” said Kate, 
with a haughty, off-hand graciousness that, 
I fear, intimidated these poor people more 
than it flattered them. “ What do you 
want?” 

“ Please, mum,” said Mrs. Martin, glan- 
cing from one to the other of us, and be- 
ginning an effective little dry cough, “my 
’ealth is a-suffering dreadful from this 
weather. The doctor ’e says nothink but a 
change of hair wouldn’t do any good. I was 
that bad last night, miss, I scarcely thought 
I’d see the morning.” 

And here the good lady stopped to cough 
again. 

“ Well,” said Kate, “ what can we do?” 

“Tf I ’ad the means to get to the sea- 
side for a week, miss, my ’ealth would benefit 
extraordinary; the doctor ’e says Margate, 
sir, would set me up wonderful. 

“You had better see the doctor, Miss 
Kerry,” I suggested. 

“Oh, I can’t be bothered. I’ve seen him 
before; he’s a stupid little fool. Give her 
a pound.” 

“A pound, mum—” began Mrs. Martin, in 
a tone of decorous expostulation. 

“ Oh, give her three, then,” said Kate, im- 
patiently. 

Qn the following morning, Kate and I 
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met as usual in the office of the Mission. 
“We must have more money,” she said, as 
soon as she arrived. “We want a capi- 
talist to finance us regularly, and Miss Clib- 
born has found a man who may help if he 
approves of our work. He is coming down 
this morning.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed. “ We are to be in- 
spected by a philanthropist any moment?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a laugh. “So you 
had better get out your papers and look 
busy.” 

“Who is this benefactor?” I inquired, as 
I hastily made the most of our slender corre- 
spondence. 

“TI can’t remember his name; but he is 
something in the city. Very rich, of course.” 

“ And if he refuses to help?” 

“Then we must shut up shop, I suppose,” 
she answered, with a smile that was very 
charming, even if somewhat inappropriate to 
this sad contingency. “Shall you be sorry?” 

“Disconsolate!” I said, with more emo- 
tion than my employer had shown. 

The door opened, and the head of our 
grimy caretaker appeared. 

“ A gentleman to see you, miss,” she said. 

“ Show him in,” said Kate. 

“The philanthropist!” I exclaimed, dip- 
ping my pen in the ink, and taking in my 
other hand the gas bill. 

A heavy step sounded in the passage, 
mingled with a strangely familiar sound of 
puffing, and then in walked a stout, gray- 
whiskered, red-faced gentleman whose apo- 
plectie presence could never be forgotten by 
me. It was my old friend, Mr. Fisher, of 
Chickawungaree Villa! 

“You are—ah—Miss Kerry?” he said, 
heavily, but with politeness. 

As she held out her hand I could see even 
upon his stolid features unmistakable evi- 
dence of surprise and admiration at meeting 
this apparition in the dinginess of East 
London. 

“Yes,” she said. 
are—” 

“Mr. Fisher—a fisher of—ha, ha!—wo- 
men, it seems, down here.” 

The old Gorgon was actually jesting with 
a pretty girl! As I thought of him in his 
dining-room I could scarcely believe my 
senses. 

“ And this gentleman,” he said, turning 
towards me, “ is, I suppose—” 

He paused; his eyes had met mine, and I 
fear I was somewhat unsuccessfully en- 
deavoring to conceal a smile. 

“ Fisher!” I said, holding out my hand. 
“ How do you do?” 

He did not, however, take it; yet he evi- 
dently did not know what to do instead. 

“ Then you know Mr. Fisher?” said Kate. 


“And you, I suppose, 





“We have met,” I replied, “and we could 
give you some entertaining reminiscences of 
our meeting. Could we not, Mr. Fisher?” 

“What are you doing here?” said Fisher, 
slowly. 

“ Atoning for the errors of a profligate 
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youth,” I replied, “and assisting in the edu- 
cation and advancement of women.” 

For some reason he did not appear to take 
this statement quite seriously. In England, 
when you tell the truth, it must be told with 
a solemn countenance; no expression in the 
face, nothing but a simple yet sufficient move- 
ment of the jaws, as though you were masti- 
cating a real turtle. A smile, a relieving 
touch of lightness in your words, and you are 
instantly set down as an irreverent jester. 

“Miss Kerry,” he said, sententiously, “I 
warn you against this person.” 

“ But—why?” exclaimed Kate. 

“T say no more. I warn you,” said Mr. 
Fisher, with a dull glance at me. 

“Come now,” I said, pleasantly, for I recol- 
lected that the mission depended on this mon- 
ster’s good-humor, “ let us bury the pick-axe, 
as you would say. The truth is, Miss Kerry, 
that Mr. Fisher and I once had a merry 
evening together, but, unluckily, towards 
midnight we fell out about some trifle; it 
matters not what; some matter of gallantry 
that sometimes separates friends. She pre- 
ferred him; but I bear no grudge. That is 
all, is it not, Fisher?” 

And I gave him a surreptitious wink to 
indicate that he should endorse this inno- 
cent version of our encounter. 

Unluckily, at this point Kate turned her 
back and began to titter. 

The overfed eye of Fisher moved slowly 
from one to the other of us. 

“T came down here,” he said, “at my 
friend Miss Clibborn’s request, to—ah—sat- 
isfy myself of the usefulness of her mission. 
Is this a mission—or what is it?” 

“It is a mission,” replied Kate, trying 
hard to sober herself. “We are doing ex— 
ex—cellent work.” 

But at that point she had recourse to her 
handkerchief. 

“Our work, sir,” I interposed, “is doing 
an incalculable amount of benefit. It is the 
most philanthropic, the most judicious—” 

I stopped. for the good reason that I could 
no longer make myself heard. There was a 
noise of altercation and scuffling outside our 
door that startled even the phlegmatic 
Fisher. 

“ What on earth is this?” he demanded. 

The door opened violently. 

“T can’t ’old ’er no longer,” wailed the 
voice of our caretaker, and in a moment 
more there entered as perfect a specimen of 
one of the Furies as it has been my lot to 
meet. 

She was a woman we had never seen be- 
fore, a huge creature with a bloated face 
adorned by the traces of a recently blacked 
eye; her bonnet had been knocked over one 
ear in the scuffle with the caretaker, and her 
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raw hands still clutched two curling-pins 
with the adjacent locks detached from her 
adversary’s head. 

“ Madam,” I said, “what can we do for 
you?” 

I was determined to let Fisher see the 








businesslike style in which we conducted our 
philanthropic operations. 

“ Where is he? Where the bloomin’ blank- 
ness is he?” thundered the virago. 

Poor Kate gave a little exclamation. 

“Leave her to me,” I said, reassuringly. 
“ Where is who, my good woman?” 

“My ’usband. You’ve gone and stole my 
’usband away! But I’ll have the law on 
yer! I'll make it bloomin’ hot for yer!” 
(Only “blooming” was not the adjective 
she employed.) 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” 
said Fisher. 

There was something so ponderous in his 
accents that our visitor was impressed in 
spite of herself. 

“My name is Mrs. Fulcher, and I wants 
my ’usband. Them there lydies wot’s come 
‘ere to mike mischief in the ’omes of pore, 
hinnercent wimmen, they’ve given Mrs. Mar- 
tin the money to do it.” 

“To do what?” said Fisher. 

“To go for a ’oliday to the sea-side, and 
she’s took my ’usband with her!” 

“Taken your husband!” I exclaimed. 
“Why should she do that?” 

“ Because she ’ain’t got no ’usband of her 
own, and never ’ad. Missis Martin, indeed! 
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Needin’ a ’oliday for ’er ’ealth! 
yer calls helevatin’ wimmen! 
morality, I calls it!” 

“ This is a nice business, young man!” said 
Fisher, turning to me. 

Unfortunately for himself, he had the ill- 
taste to smile at this triumph over his ex- 
burglar. 

“Oh, you’d larf, would you!” shrieked the 
deserted spouse. “ You hold proflergate, I 
believe you done it on purpose!” 

“Me!” gasped Fisher. ‘“ You ill-tempered, 
noisy—” 

But before he could finish this impeach- 
ment he received Mrs. Fulcher’s right fist on 
his nose, followed by a fierce charge of her 
whole massive person; and in another mo- 
ment the office of the woman’s mission was 
the scene of as desperate a conflict as the 
bastion of the Malakoff. Kate screamed once 
and then shut her lips, and watched the 
struggle with a very pale face, while I hurled 
myself impetuously upon the Amazon and 
endeavored to seize her arms. 

“Police! Call the _ police!” 
Fisher. 

“ Perlice, perlice,” echoed his enemy. “ I'll 
perlice yer, yer dirty, himmoral ’old ’ulk!” 

And bang, bang, went her fists against the 
side of her head. 

“Idiot, virago, stop!” I cried, compressing 
her swinging arm to her side at last. 
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“Send for the police!” boomed the hap- 
less Fisher. 

“Police!” came the frenzied voice of the 
caretaker at the front door. 

“T’ll smash yer bloomin’ ’ead like a bloom- 
in’ cocoanut!” shouted Mrs. Fulcher, bring- 
ing the other arm into play. 

“Compress her windpipe, Fisher,” I ad- 
vised. “Tap her claret! Hold her legs! 
She kicks! Goddam!” 

Such a contest was too fierce to last; her 
vigor relaxed; Fisher was enabled to thrust 
her head beneath his arm, and I to lift her 
by the knees, so that by the time the police- 
men arrived all they had to do was to raise 
our foe from the floor and bear her away, 
still kicking freely and calling down the ven- 
geance of Heaven upon us. 

My first thought was for the unfortunate 
witness of this engagement. 

“You are upset, Miss Kerry; you are dis- 
turbed, I fear. Let me bring you water.” 

“T’m all right, thanks,” she replied, with 
wonderful composure, though she was pale 
as a sheet by now. 

“ But what is this?” I cried, pointing to a 
mark on her face. “ Were you struck?” 

“Tt’s nothing,” she replied, feeling for her 
handkerchief. “She hit me by mistake.” 
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So engrossed was I that I had quite for- 
gotten Fisher; but now I was reminded by 
the sound of a stentorian grunt. 

“Ugh!” he groaned. “Get me a cab; 
fetch me a cab, some one.” 

Blood was dripping from his nose; his col- 
lar was torn, his cheeks scarred by the nails 
of his foe; everything, even his whiskers, 
seemed to have suffered. It would not be 
easy to persuade this victim of the wars 
to patronize our mission now, but for Kate’s 
sake I thought I must try. 

“Well, Fisher,” I said, heartily, “ you are 
a sportsman! Your spirit and your vigor, 
my dear sir, were quite admirable.” 

For reply he only snorted again and re- 
peated his demand for a cab. Well, I sent 
one of a large crowd of boys who had col- 
lected outside the mission to fetch one, and 
suavely returned to the attack. It was 
not, certainly, encouraging to find that he 
and Kate had evidently exchanged no ameni- 
ties while I was out of the room, but, 
ignoring this air of constraint, I said to 
him: 

“We shall see you soon again, I trust? 
We depend upon your aid, you know. You 
have shown us your martial ardor! Let us 
benefit equally by your pacific virtues!” 

“T shall see myself—”’ began Fisher. 
Then he glanced at Kate and altered his 
original design into “a very long way be- 
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fore I return to this office. It is disgraceful, 
sir. Madam, I say it is disgraceful.” 

“ But what is?” I asked. 

“Everything about this place, sir. Mis- 
sion? I call it a beer-garden; that’s what I 
eall it.” 

“Tam sorry, Mr. Fisher,” began Kate, but 
our patron was already on his way out 
without another word to either of us. And 
I had been his rescuer! He slammed the 
door behind him, and that was the last of 
my friend Fisher. 

For a moment or two we remained silent. 

“Well,” said Kate, with a little laugh, 
“that’s the end of our mission.” 

“ The end, I fear,” I replied. 

An hour has passed since the departure 
of Fisher; the crowd outside, after cheering 
each of the combatants down the street, has 
at last dispersed; the notice at the door in- 
forming all females of our patronage and as- 
sistance has been removed; the mission has 
become only a matter for the local historian, 
yet we two still linger over the office fire. 
Kate says little, but in her mind, it seems to 
me, there must be happy thoughts. She has 
recovered her composure, and reflections have 
had time to come. I, with surprising acu- 
men and confidence, speculate on the nature 
of these. Disillusionment, the collapse of 
hopes, and the chilly thaw that leaves only 
the dripping and fast-vanishing remnants of 
ideals,—these are surely what she feels. As 
I watch her, also saying little, her singular 
beauty grows upon me, and my heart goes 
out in sympathy for her troubles, till it is 
beating ominously fast. “ Yes,” I say to 
myself, “this is more than Plato. I wor- 
ship at the shrine of woman. No longer am 
I a sceptic!” ; 

My sympathy can find no words; yet it 
must somehow take shape and reach this 
sorrowing divinity. I lay my hand upon 
hers, and she—she lets me press her fingers 
silently, while a little smile begins to awake 
about the corners of her wilful mouth. 

“Poor friend!” I exclaim, with gentle ex- 
clamation. “ Yes, disillusionment is bitter!” 

She gives her shoulders a shrug, and her 
eye flashes into the fire. 

“Tt is not that,” she replies. 
made a beastly fool of.” 

For an instant I get a shock; but the 
spell of the moment and her beauty is too 
strong to be broken. It seems to me that I 
do but hear an evidence of her unconquerable 
spirit. 

* You have a friend,” I whisper, “ who can 
never think you a fool. To me you are the 
ideal, the queen of women. You may have 
lost your own ardent faith in woman through 
this luckless experiment, but you have con- 
verted me!” 

At this she gives me such a smile that 
all timidity vanishes. “ Kate!” I exclaim, 
and the next moment she is in my arms. 

For a silent five minutes I enjoyed all the 
raptures that a beautiful woman and a riot- 
ing imagination can bestow. I stopped ab- 
ruptly. 

“Why do you laugh?” I asked. 

She raised her head and opened her eyes, 
and I saw that there was certainly no trace 
of sentiment in them. 

“You do not love me, then?” I asked, as 
calmly as I could. 

“Love?” she smiled. 

“Pardon!” I cried. 
lected my duties hitherto. 
been kissing you all this time. 
have amused you better!” 

Ah, I had roused her now, but to anger, 
not to love. She sprang back from me, her 
eyes flashing. 

“You insult me!” she cried. 

“Ts it possible?” I asked, with a smile. 

She replied with a distant farewell, and 
that was the end of a pretty charade. 

To be Continued. 
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Books and Bookmen 


Ir is a noticeable fact that the advertising 
pace set by certain reckless publishers a few 
years ago has appreciably slackened, and 
things have now resumed their normal busi- 
nesslike course. It did not take long to show 
that one of two things must happen,— 
either the author would have to be content 
with a smaller royalty, very much smaller, 
or the publisher would have to discontinue 
advertising his books on the grand scale of 
a quack medicine or a cereal food product. 
He simply could not afford to do it. We 
know of several instances in which it was 
found necessary to make this very proposi- 
tion to authors whose names would be read- 
ily recognized. As a matter of fact, with 
the resumption of calculable laws in pro- 
moting and directing the sales of books, the 
publishing business, as well as the business 
relations between author and publisher, has 
returned to a healthier and sounder basis 
to-day than has existed during the past five 
years. They have learned that you cannot 
outrage natural methods of literary produc- 
tiveness without suffering for it. Why is 
it that so many writers have burst into me- 
teoric fame with one or two books, three 
at most, who are now neglected and forgot- 
ten? Simply because the public found them 
out. Common-sense and honesty must be 
taken for granted to begin with; for the 
rest, merit has a way of making itself felt 
with or without advertising. Indeed, there 
never was a time when merit was surer of 
a hearing nor a nation of readers more on 
the alert to discover and reward it. 


The heresy frequently insinuated that pub- 
lishers grow inordinately rich at the ex- 
pense of the author was once amusingly il- 
lustrated by the late Bill Nye at an authors’ 
dinner in London. “ Just a year ago,” said 
he, “I was walking on the principal street 
of Indianapolis, when I met a man whose 
appearance showed that he was reduced to 
the very depths of poverty. His clothes were 
ragged, his face unshaven, his hair long and 
matted, and his feet unshod. As I passed 
him, a look of recognition came into his eye. 

“Nye, old fellow, don’t you know me? 
Don’t you know Abel P. Jones, who was your 
classmate at college?’ 

“<*What, Jones! Is it really you? 
well, what can I do for you?’ 
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“*For Heaven’s sake help me. I am 
starving. Lend me half a dollar.’ 

“T felt in my pockets. They were empty. 
I had no money myself. But a bright 
thought flashed through my mind. 

“* Abel, I can’t lend you the half-dollar: 
I haven’t got it. But look here—I’!] tell you 
what I will do: I'll let you publish my next 
book.’ 

“Gentlemen, that was just a year ago; 
and this month Abel P. Jones sent me an in- 
vitation to go to Europe with him in his 
steam-yacht.” 


The ways of dramatic criticism are past 


finding out. A recent London critic begins 
by denying dramatic value to the plays 
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of Mr. Barrie and Mr. Hall Caine, and then 
proceeds to define the reasons for their suc- 
cess. Mr. Barrie “gets enthusiastic audi- 
ences for his plays” because, though “ de- 
ficient in the art of the true dramatist, his 
humor loses but little of its delightful flavor 
when translated to the stage.” Mr. Hall 
Caine, on the other hand, “ succeeds” be- 
cause, “in the first place, he is splendidly 
deficient in humor. Like Miss Marie Co- 
relli, he takes himself seriously. It is dif- 
ficult to sueceed if you have a sense of 
humor. Take yourself seriously, and the 
public will take you at your own valua- 
tion.” What about Mr. Barrie’s public? 
“Contrariwise,”’ says Tweedledee. “ No- 
how,” says Tweedledum. 


Mr. Barrie’s “ Quality Street,” which is 
no*’ repeating its Broadway success on the 
Strand, derives its title, as we know, from 
the street on which the “quality” reside. 
There is, however, some interest for those 
topographically inclined in the fact that 
a Quality Court exists in Chancery Lane, 
and it is just possible that Mr. Barrie, in 
his peregrinations from Fleet Street to Hol- 
born, may have caught sight of the quaint 
nomenclature; he may even have turned 
into the court, as the writer has done, and 
paused to admire the fine early Georgian 
or Queen Anne houses now rented as offices. 
Quality Court is at least two centuries old. 


Now we know why some people call. The 
Eternal City a literary nightmare. Mr. 
Hall Caine, who is now in this country, tells 
us that it all began in a bad dream he 
dreamed ten years ago. He had gone to 
Russia “with some idea (afterwards aban- 
doned) of writing a book that should deal 
with the racial struggle which culminated 
in the eviction of the Jews from the holy 
cities of that country, and the scenes of 
tyrannical administration which I witness- 
ed there made a painful and lasting im- 
pression on my mind. The sights of the 
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day often followed me through the night, 
and, after a more than usually terrible 
revelation of official cruelty, I had a dream 
of a Jewish woman who was induced to de- 
nounce her husband to the Russian police 
under a promise that they would spare his 
life, which, they said, he had forfeited as 
the leader of a revolutionary movement. 
The husband came to know who his betrayer 
had been, and he cursed his wife as his 
worst enemy. She pleaded on her knees 
that fear for his safety had been the only 
motive of her conduct, and he cursed her 
again. His cause was lost, his hopes were 
dead, his people were in despair because 
the one being whom Heaven had given him 
for his support had delivered him up to his 
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enemies out of the weakness of her womanly 
love. I awoke in the morning with a vivid 
memory of this new version of the old story 
of Samson and Delilah, and on my return 
to England I wrote the draft of a play 
with the incident of husband and wife as 
the central situation.” Out of that dream 
grew the novel, and the central incident 
of the drama to be seen shortly in New 
York. 


One cannot fail to perceive in reading 
Mrs. Ward’s Lady Rose’s Daughter, ap- 
pearing serially in HARPER’S MAGAZINE, the 
worthier part assigned to woman and the 
loftier ideals imputed to her as compared 
with the majority of modern novels written 
by women about women. To “ emphasize 
emotion and minimize reason,” to gush with 
ample generosity and run riot after the 
manner of Marie Corelli and “ Lucas Malet,” 
is to describe mildly the bulk of our hys- 
terical feminine fiction. One feels that 
Mrs. Ward has not been likened to George 
Eliot in vain, if the influence of the latter 
has quickened the sense of parental duty 
and the dignity of our daughters in Mrs. 
Ward’s imaginative conception of woman- 
hood. We cannot deplore the disappearance 
of the Madonna-mothers of Thackeray and 
Trollope, and the child-wives of Dickens. 
True, the emancipation of woman, while en- 
larging her opportunities and increasing her 
energies in a wider field of activity, has 
slackened her powers of reserve and ret- 
icence. “These aspects,’ says a _ recent 
writer,“ are very evident both in Marcella 
and in Eleanor; both of them are nobie 
works, and have elevated the standard of 
modern literature. The ‘nerves’ here are 
subordinated to will and aspiration, as they 
are not in romances dwelling on maternity 
merely from the side of a sweet or a bitter 
protection of offspring.” More emphatical- 
ly may the same be said of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter, which will come to be recognized 
as Mrs. Ward’s greatest triumph in fiction. 

































































































Correspondence 


A PLEA FOR LITERARY JOURNALISM 
Boston, October 10, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—One who is well acquainted with the 
literary market both here and abroad was 
regretting, the other day, the meagreness of 
what he called “literary” journalism in 
America. In “newspaper” journalism he 
was sure we were ahead of England, but in 
“literary ” journalism far behind both Eng- 
land and the Continent. I remember that 
the energetic English journalist, Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll, recorded a like opinion when he 
asked why we had no “ critics ” in the States, 
and Mr. Howells replied, because criticism 
did not “ pay.” 

The multiplying of the so-called “ liter- 
ary” periodicals proves nothing to the con- 
trary, although the reader, the writer, the 
bookman, the critic, might be supposed to 
constitute the reading public from the num- 
ber of the magazines addressed to them. 
There is small market for serious literary 
criticism, if the fortune of the literary maga- 
zines mean anything. The editor very soon 
learns to substitute the personal column for 
the review and the editorial, and to fill his 
magazine with pictures of the spots where 
Thomas Hardy’s heroines did this or that; 
but no word of Thomas Hardy’s philosophy. 
The last is evidently not wanted. Or, 
again, the magazine, which starts out as an 
independent organ, passes over into the 
hands of some large publishing-house and 
becomes more or less the advertising agent. 
A recent writer points te the significant fact 
that out of fifty-three books reviewed in a 
certain literary number, only one received 
an unfavorable notice. The literary periodi- 
cal which remains independent, such as the 
Dial, must content itself with a small circu- 
lation, and so offer small inducements to 
contributors. As for the large, well-paying 
magazines of miscellaneous contents, how 
little space they give to the “literary” 
article! The Atlantic, under its present 
editorship, is the only one which is attempt- 
ing to develop the field of literary criticism. 
The other magazines, if they wish for an oc- 
casional article on the literary subject, go to 
Henry James or Edmund Gosse — foreign 
writers who have received the expert train- 
ing which the present conditions of our jour- 
nalism do not offer. 

Is the fault with the editor or with the 
public? Mr. Walter Page, in a recent paper 
on “ An Intimate View of Publishing,” says 
that we do not have “literary” criticism, 
because nobody reads it. Over here we have 
never “taken to that sort of thing.” And 
why? Just the other day, Sir Gilbert Parker 
was remarking upon the type of mind that 
America’s very practical civilization had 
produced. He did it full justice; but it- is 
not the type of mind that finds any reality 
in a discussion of art, which to a Frenchman 
would be absorbing. Such questions do not 
touch life as the man of affairs touches life. 
Except on social and political matters, as 
Professor Woodberry points out, the Ameri- 
can writer does no serious thinking. Mr. 
Page, who is himself the best type of the 
man of affairs in journalism, said once upon 
a time that there was no writing so useless 
as criticism of contemporary literature. 
“Two or three removes from reality,” was 
his description of it. 5 

It may be that; but in making the state- 
ment one would wish to define the criticism. 
Mr. Page is perhaps right in his statement 
that the people who write literary criticisms 
do not, as a rule, write it interestingly. Per- 
haps for the very reason that over here the 
expert journalist finds other fields more 


profitable, and such criticism is left to ama- 
teurs or is in 


academic hands. Certainly 
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we have hardly a writer with the address, 
the wit, the facility, the touch, of both the 
journalist and the man of letters, that we 
find in Andrew Lang. What American would 
be capable of Mr. Archer’s “ Literary Con- 
versations,” the one really notable contri- 
bution, I should say, to a recent literary 
periodical, thoroughly readable, picturesque, 
contemporary, and yet suggestive at every 
point to the reader of intellectual interests? 
This is excellent journalism, but also ex- 
cellent literature—such as we can hardly 
hope to get until our men of letters make a 
profession of journalism. The man within 
the college cannot expect to write for the 
average reader with the success of the man 
who is constantly addressing him. No mat- 
ter how living a man he may be, the ten- 
dency of his profession is to make him take 
literature on its technical side, or to see its 
less obvious traits, rather than to deal with 
its more purely human values. In France 
the general public has doubtless the training 
to appreciate the purely artistic discussion. 
But over here conditions are different. The 
literary journalist must.be something more 
than a subtle critic or a professional book- 
taster, competent in matters of style and 
literary theory. He must be human and per- 
sonal if he wants to succeed. 

In fact, it is hard to see why the literary 
subject does not offer as real issues for dis- 
cussion as the political or the social. There 
is no register of the real life of a nation, 
or a generation—its spiritual life—so sen- 
sitive as contemporary literature. What are 
the material conditions from which spring, 
we will say, Mr. Norris’s theory of the novel? 
Why is Mr. Howells’s democracy less con- 
vineing to the imagination than Tolstoi’s? 
What makes the difference between Miss 
Wilkins’s Portion of Labor and, say, Haupt- 
mann’s Weavers? Is it impossible to awake 
the average reader’s interest in such ques- 
tions? Pertinent questions, which touch not 
merely books, but the life that goes into the 
making of books. 

I know of no literary journalist among us 
who seems to have succeeded at all in making 
his work popular and educative, unless it 
be, perhaps, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. He 
never forgets his duty to the average reader, 
and yet his criticism always draws deeply on 
spiritual and so on imaginative principles. 
He has a body of literary doctrine—so es- 
sential to the educator—but he never uses 
it pedantically; he almost always trans- 
lates his literary judgments into the actual 
language of life. He is essentially a literary 
man, who has been trained by journalism to 
write for a popular need. Yet he has al- 
ways something for the educative reader. 

Such an example as Mr. Mabie’s surely 
proves that there is a field for the right man 
in serious literary journalism. And if other 
fields offer more prizes, surely few could be 
entered with a better conscience. After all, 
men are content to teach in colleges on lim- 
ited incomes; why not also devote one’s self 
to a profession which, if it offers but a modest 
competence, is yet honorable and educative. 
It would be strange if a constant comment 
on contemporary thought and life through 
an intelligent comment on our literature 
should not have its effect in developing that 
much-needed idealism in the American mind 
of which we hear; of waking it up, at any 
rate, to issues which may not be so imme- 
diate as the trusts and the tariff, but are 
no less permanently living. 

I am, sir, ete., 
EpITH BAKER BROWN. 


THE NEW JERSEY MOSQUITO 
FERNANDINA, FLoRIDA, October, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str,—We are glad to know from your ed- 
itorial Comment that the people of New Jer- 
sey are at last roused up to the extermina- 





tion of the mosquito, notwithstanding the 
traditional gratitude which has heretofore 
stayed the exasperated hand of retribution. 

Strict justice would suggest that, being a 
pioneer State, New Jersey should not con- 
fine her operative measures to the limits 
of her own boundary. 

Charity begins at home, but it is not re- 
corded that it should end there. 

It is a well-known fact that in the days 
“befo’ de wah,” as “Uncle Bob” says, 
there were two distinct breeds of mos- 
quitoes in the South—“ one foh de white 
folks an’ one foh de black,” both knowing 
their own places, and neither trespassing 
in any degree on the prerogatives of the 
other. 

With the influx of the carpet-bagger and 
other foreign importations came along the 
New Jersey mosquito, keen, inquisitive, with 
the New England spirit of investigation, 
and knowing a good thing when they saw it, 
concluding to make this Southern State an 
all-year-round resort. 

To go on in Uncle Bob’s vernacular: 

“Dey des mult’ply, an’ mahy, an’ inteh- 
mahy, an’ mix up wid dese heah few peace- 
able leetle native skeeturs dat we hab. An’ 
dey sistahs an’ dey cousins an’ dey aunts 
des come er-flockin’ down heah, enduin’ de 
tou’ish season, t’well de country des got teh 
swarmin’ wid dem ventehsome animules, an’ 
hit pooty soon gwine be ernudder race 
queesshon. Dey soon be nom’natin’ dey 
Pres’dent an’ flockin’ teh de polls teh vote. 
Hit orter be legs’late agains’, an’ de Pres’- 
dent orter, offah em’grashun teh some yother 
p’int” (we don’t know whether Uncle Bob 
has ever heard of the Monroe doctrine, but we 
believe him to be an imperial expansionist) 
“some dem new countris we bin cohnq’u’in’ 
ob late, an’ dese heah skeeturs would des 
pintally be de same es mishnahys. We orter 
be des es genyous es de Norf bin, when hit 
gib us, fus de niggahs, den de skeeturs.” 

He then goes on, furthermore, to add that 
so far as he himself is concerned, he would 
“er heap druvver heah er paccel ob skeeturs 
sing dey pol’tics all ober de country den teh 
see er mess ob niggahs roun’ de polls on 
‘lection day,” but then Uncle Bob is a 
radical, and opposed vehemently to the 
suffrage as exercised by his own color. 

In view of these facts it has occurred to 
this writer to suggest that New Jersey, hav- 
ing thus been proven indirectly responsible 
for the steady increase in the various mos- 
quito breeds which have sprung up here and 
there in Florida—the tourists’ own State, 
the Riviera of the South—should look se- 
riously into the question involved, and not 
restrict her measures for the successful oper- 
ation of the proposed campaign to the bor- 
ders of her own State, but send forth labor- 
ers for the work of extermination to the 
extent of her liabilities. Then will be 
brought to pass, and in part at least, an 
elysian state of existence, like unto that in- 
dicated in the advertisement recently dis- 
covered in a Northern paper, wherein, among 
the list of attractions offered of a certain 
pleasure resort, the three great evils to be 
excluded from the promised land were feel- 
ingly alluded to as “ Whiskey, Mosquitoes, 
and Negroes.” Yours truly, 

LAvURA FITZHUGH PRESTON. 





Every manner of living, each of our ac- 
tions, has a particular end in view, and all 
these ends have a general aim—happiness. 
It is not in the end, but in the choice of 
means that we deceive ourselves. 

—Aristotle. 


It is never other people’s opinions that 
displease us, but only the desire they some- 
times show to impose them upon us, against 
our will.—Joubert. 
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A HISTORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PEOPLE 





In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 


RESIDENT WILSON has devoted the best years 

of his life to the preparation of this great work, 
“A History of the American People,” from the earliest 
times to the accession of President Theodore Roosevelt. 
The work, which is just completed, is monumental 
in character and scope, represents the genius of the 
greatest historical thinker of modern times, and is 
written in that delightfully flowing style which makes 
it read like a romance. It is printed from new type 
specially cast in 1902. It is a curious fact that there 
is not a single complete narrative history of the 
United States in existence to-day. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson’s is the first. 

In the matter of illustration, every field of human 
activity has been searched, and hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of new portraits, paintings, prints, maps, plans, 
designs, and pictures make the pictorial features alone 
tell their wonderful story of the finding of the con- 
tinent and the birth and growth of what is now the 
United States of America. Almost every artist of 
distinction—Howard Pyle, Frederic Remington, H. 


C. Christy, Harry Fenn, Carlton T. Chapman, F. 
Luis Mora, C. S. Reinhart, F. C. Yohn, etc., etc.—has 
contributed to its pages, and remote historical archives, 
long-forgotten deeds, governmental records, rare manu- 
scripts, private picture-galleries, and exclusive libraries 
—all these all over the world have been visited and 
searched by experts for pictorial contributions to this 
epoch-making work. 

Every process known to modern methods for the 
perfect reproduction of paintings and prints has been 
employed—from the photogravure, with its absence 
of line, through various half-tone processes down 
to the pen-and-ink drawings. The frontispiece of 
each volume is a photogravure, and the more impor- 
tant portraits are in India tint. 

The paper was carefully made for this work 
alone from our own formula, and is a delight to 
the touch and the eye, and the binding is a wholly 
satisfying rich, deep- polished buckram lettered with 
gold. The edition is in five volumes and the price 
is $25.00. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 
If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, 


and we will return the $1.00. 


If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month for twelve months. 


On receipt 


of this dollar, we will send you, FREE, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Har- 
per’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or the North American Review. In writing, state which periodical you want. Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLISHERS 
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Finance 


SoME improvement is noted in the securi- 


ties-markets at the moment. It would seem 
as though, at least temporarily, the worst 
had been seen. That the situation still calls 
for conservatism need scarcely be pointed 
out. But the elimination of the great men- 
ace which confronted the world of finance 
in the shape of the indefinite prolonga- 
tion of the anthracite miners’ strike, joined 
to the widespread recognition of the fact 
that money-market conditions are not yet 
all that could be desired by the advocates of 
higher security prices, leads to the hope that 
no unwise attempt will be made to mann- 
facture a bull market until basic condi- 
tions justify a campaign for the rise. It 
was high time that a turn for the better 
should take place. Wall Street has witness- 
ed on previous occasions what may be called 
paradoxical panics; that is, violent declines 
in stock prices in the face of prosperous 
commercial and industrial conditions. Such 
a “panic” would affect primarily the hold- 
ers of securities, speculative or otherwise. 
Great losses would have been incurred by 
such holders, though the earning power of 
the corporations would have remained. un- 
impaired. In the case of the market during 
the past week, there was witnessed the 
growth of a pessimistic mood on the part 
of the speculative community. It had been 
believed by the acutest observers of financial 
affairs that the liquidation of the previous 
fortnight had been thorough. The continued 
high rates of money certainly must have 
forced out, weeks ago, the weaker holders, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
some of the larger individual operators very 
materially reduced their loads, possibly as a 
result of the expostulations, to put it 
euphemistically, of the banks which had 
been furnishing the sinews of war to them. 
For many days, too, there had been noted 
unmistakable evidences of a similar lighten- 
ing of burdens on the part of sundry pools 
and speculative cliques, which had presum- 
ably been brought to realize the wisdom of so 
doing by the very institutions whose com- 
plaisance, a few weeks before, had en- 
couraged the ill-advised attempts to “ bull ” 
certain stocks out of season. Owing to this 
liquidation, there remained, in the opinion 
of professional Wall Street, only the power- 
ful financial syndicates. These, of course, 
were and are carrying, by means of borrowed 
money, huge amounts of securities, which, 
equally as a matter of course, could not be 
sold in such a market as we have had for 
a month past or indeed for a longer period. 
These syndicates naturally have resources 
at their command not. possessed by the 
smaller pools. Disaster to them might 
conceivably bring disaster to some of the 
institutions with whose help the burden was 
carried. Since the country at large was 
highly prosperous, the syndicates should 
be able to weather ordinary financial 
flurries. 

The syndicates were not compelled to 
liquidate. But on Monday there occurred 
the most violent break of any day during the 
present downward movement. Stocks evaime 
inte the market from scattered holders and 
cliques in far greater volume than had been 
deemed possible. The absence of “selling 
pressure,” which made the Street so hopeful 
during the preceding week, was replaced by 
renewed urgent liquidation. To some ex- 
tent this selling was prompted by the un- 
favorable bank statement of Saturday, with 
its decrease in the surplus reserves of the 
Clearing House banks. But no less uneasi- 
ness was felt over the growing seriousness 
of the labor troubles in the anthracite 
regions. 
the coal strike all summer. 


Wall Street persistently igncred 
When the en- 





_luminating on this point. 
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tire community was brought face to face 
with an inadequate supply of fuel, with all 
the suffering it might entail, it was realized 
what grave danger confronted the stock- 
market. The arousing of bitter public senti- 
ment, to say nothing of political possibili- 
ties, was a serious matter. But the appre- 
hension over this phase of the situation was 
in a great measure allayed, and the down- 
ward movement of security-prices checked, by 
the news on Tuesday, that the operators had 
done what they should have done earlier— 
offered to submit to arbitration all questions 
ut issue between the mining companies and 
the striking miners. The arbitrators are to 
be chosen by the President of the United 
States, and the miners’ union is not to be 
“ recognized.” 

While the mere announcement that the 
operators had decided upon this action 
caused a revulsion of speculative feeling, 
there remained enough serious features to 
the situation. It was tersely put by a bank 
president who is a firm advocate of con- 
servatism in the stock-market for some time 
to come: “ Even if the men should return 
to work to-morrow, they cannot mine time 
money.” Moreover, not a few were doubtful 
of the unconditional acceptance of che 
operators’ offer by the miners. And then, 
seme good souls saw in the statement of the 
coal presidents the entering wedge of an 
era of socialism which would culminate in 
anarchy, ete. They looked for a widespread 
epidemic of strikes. Labor, grown arrogant 
with this victory, might go to extremes 
which would threaten dividends, to say 
ncthing of the loss of America’s industrial 
supremacy. The earnestness with which 
such views are held merits careful con- 
sideration at the hands of students of politi- 
cal, sociological, and industrial conditions. 
At present, the points brought out can be 
treated only in the abstract, and on their 
bearing upon the future. Wall Street was 
satisfied to look at to-morrow and take its 
chances with next year. In point of fact, 
the proposition of the operators was in no 
sense the abject “surrender” some would 
have us believe. It is fair, as any offer to 
submit a labor problem to the arbitration of 
men selected by the President of the United 
States must be. But what organized labor 
strove for chiefly—the recognition of the 
union—was not granted. The tyranny of an 
irresponsible body will not be countenanced, 
nor shall that body be permitted to interfere 
with the rights of other men to work if 
they are so minded. The interests of the 
owners of the coal properties have been safe- 
guarded at the same time that the interests 
of the public have been borne in mind. 
The refusal of the miners to accept the arbi- 
tration of the commissioners to be named 
by President Roosevelt can prompt but bit- 
ter hostility on the part of the suffering 
public, which more than anything else de- 
sires an abundant supply of one of the 
necessaries of life. 

There have been some signs of relaxa- 
tion in the money-market, slight, to be sure, 
but all that can be expected at this time. 
There are still in prospect the demand 
fron) the West, and the needs of some of the 
underwriting syndicates for the more recent 
projects. Time money commands high rates 
of interest, but, with every likelihood of in- 
active stock speculation for some time to 
come, the banks should be able to strengthen 
their position, if they continue to act as 
they have done lately. Foreign exchange 
declined but slightly, and not all what was 
to be expected, in view of the continued high 
money rates at this centre. The statistics 
of our foreign trade for September are il- 
The exports dur- 
ing the last month increased $8,532,000, 
of which $7,865,000 were of agricultural 
products. 
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The Endurance Run of the 
Automobile Association 


At exactly nine o’clock on the morning 
of October 9, Harlan W. Whipple tooled 
his big 24-horse-power automobile rapidly 
around the corner of Fiity-eighth Street 
and sped away up Fifth Avenue. Seventy- 
nine snorting, puffing, chugging other autos 
followed him at intervals of thirty seconds 
each. Ten thousand people cheered and 
shouted as the procession went by. The 
weather was perfect, with a touch of autumn 
coolness in the air. 

The occasion was the second 500-mile en- 
durance contest of the Automobile Club of 
America, and included the run from New 
York to Boston and return. 

The official programme prescribed a speed 
limit of fourteen miles an hour. That was 
for form’s sake, and didn’t count when the 
roads were good. Most of the way they 
were excellent. Likewise the speed. The 
autos were not allowed to report at the 
noon and night stopping-places before a 
certain hour. If they did they were penal- 
ized. As a result of this rule it was a 
common and comical sight to see a bunch of 
a dozen or more, each perhaps with a speed 
capacity of sixty miles an hour, crawling 
into town at a snail’s pace after a merry 
run outside the city’s limits. Sometimes 
the chauffeurs miscalculated the distance to 
the next control, and, to save themselves the 
penalty of arriving too soon, took a few 
extra turns around the block before report- 
ing. 

The first day we took it easy. But on the 
morning of the second it was plain to be 
seen that there was “something doing.” The 
big racer came out like a well-groomed and 
perfectly trained thoroughbred. Nearly all 
the contestants had left New Haven when 
we started. Some of them were five or six 
miles away. Once clear of the city’s pave- 
ments, Mr. Woodworth “cut her loose.” 
The first machine we overtook was a little 
steam-car, whose occupants readily yielded 
the road for us to pass. Later on we over- 
hauled and passed the fast division. So 
rapidly had we travelled that we were with- 
in four miles of Connecticut’s capital city 
with more than an hour of time on our 
hands. So we drew up alongside the road 
and waited. Whenever a machine stopped, 
the natural assumption seemed to be that 
it was for repairs, and as the others over- 
took us the invariable question was, “ What’s 
the trouble?” When we told them we had 
paused to watch them go by they laughed 
sarcastically. Before night they knew bet- 
ter. 

A few miles before reaching Worcester we 
encountered a bad hill. We were climbing 
it comfortably, when another machine at- 
tempted to pass. The way was narrow, and 
the going loose sand and gravel. We yield- 
ed all the road we could, and the man be- 
hind us turned on the full power. But he 
steered badly and miscalculated the room 
he had to pass in. As a result he “ ditch- 
ed” his car and nearly upset. We were so 
engrossed in watching him that we got into 
the sand ourselves and stuck. And then 
machines we had passed so merrily a few 
miles back began to file by, and their occu- 
pants gave us the “Ha, ha.” Nine auto- 
mobiles were stuck on this hill at one time, 
so we had company in our misfortune. 

At Marlboro we encountered a curious ob- 
struction. A runaway trolley-car, after 
plunging down a hili and colliding with 
another, had turned at right angles across 
the main street, completely blocking the 
passage. This happened only a short time 
before our arrival, and a~<big crowd was 
awaiting the ambulances, several people 
having been injured. 


















Correspondence 


STATE RIGHTS AND TRUST LEGISLA- 
LATION. 
4 BrrMiINcHAM, ALA., Oct. 9, 1902. 
. To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue for the week ending 
September 20 you appear to hold up as 
a holy horror the idea of President Roose- 
velt, that we should amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in order the bet- 
ter to deal with the “trusts.” You even 
go so far as to appeal to Thomas Jefferson 
as likely to turn over in his grave, from 
such an invasion of State rights. I fail 
to see any danger, likely to follow such an 
amendment, which would equal in gravity 
the dangers which threaten our republican 
form of government by the trusts. 

If the trusts are all right and the best 
thing to have, then no change is necessary; 
but if they oppress the people and will 
eventually threaten the government itself, 
had we not better give up a little more 
State rights than be ruined by an idea? 
Trusts are not a negative quantity; they 
are doing either great good or great harm. 
Littleness is the only sure thing they do 
not strive for. Had Thomas Jefferson seen 
the threat to the liberties of the people 
which is involved in their magnitude and 
rapid growth, do you imagine he would be 
content to sit quietly and let the trusts 
throttle the great masses of the people, for 
fear of a little loss to State rights? If 
State rights protect trusts, then these rights 
ought to be given up. 

We are certainly in the presence of a 
great danger, and a wise people should pre- 
pare to meet it before they become power- 
less to do so—under the law. The Constitu- 
tion guaranteed slavery, but Mr. Lincoln 
by a stroke of his pen freed the slaves. It 
was a bad precedent to break a law he had 
sworn to uphold. The times called for 
heroic measures and prompt ones, and sub- 
sequent events have proved the justifica- 
tion of his act. 

We are in no war now, but if the States 
help trusts, and trusts are a danger to 
the Union, we had better yield a point or 
two more rather than invite destruction. 
Quos Deus, etc. T am, sir, 

RoBERT CHISOLM. 








FROM THE FAR WEST 
San D1Eco, CAL., Oct. 6, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Smr,—Yours of the 22d ult., announcing 
the expiration of my subscription to Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, came duly to hand. To say 
that we are delighted, edified, and profited 
by Harper’s WEEKLY is faint praise. When 
I tell you that my husband is a stanch 
outspoken Republican, and has been since 
1856, and that he declares that he has 
never before read a paper that so fully 
voices his sentiments, that is so vigorous, 
up to date, and fearless on all subjects of 
national interest, and such a delight to 
read, especially the Comment, you may be 
sure we appreciate it. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. S. F. Watson. 








AN ENTHUSIASTIC SUBSCRIBER. 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12, 1902. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Harper’s WEEKLY compels my ad- 
miration by its splendid rejuvenation July 
5. It was on the point of becoming anti- 
quated. But the antiquity is now all alive 
at once, and we are better for having it. 

Your perfection of printing and picturing 
represents all the physical glories, while the 
editing and contributing comprise the up-to- 
dates and thinking glories. 

Yours truly, 

JAMES F. MALLINCKRODT. 
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Airey held up his hand for silence 


The Intrusions of Peggy 


By 


CHAPTER XXIV 


TO THE SOUL-SHOP 

ITH the departure of the other two, Trix’s tempestuous- 
W ness finally left her; it had worn itself out—and_ her. 

She sat very quiet, watching Airey Newton with a look 
that was saved from forlorn despair only by a sort of appeal; it 
witnessed to a hope which smouldered still, and might burn again 
if he would fan it. A sense of great physical fatigue was on her; 
she lay back in a collapse of energy, her head resting against the 
chair, her hands lying relaxed and idle on the arms of it. 

“What a pity we can’t leave it just where it is!” said Airey 
with a compassionate smile. “ Because we can’t really put it all 
straight to-night; that ‘Il take ever so much longer.” He sighed, 
and smiled at her. He came and laid his hand on one of hers. 
es If I’ve got a life worth living, it’s through you,” he told her. 

You were very angry with Tommy Trent, who had nothing to 
do with it. You were very, very angry with poor Peggy. Welt, 
she was partly responsible; [ don’t forget that. But in the end 
it’s a thing between you and me. We haven’t seen so very much 
of each other—not if you count by time, at least; but ever 
since that night at Paris there seems to have been something 
uniting us. Things that happened to you affected me, and— 
well, anyhow, you used to feel you had to come and tell me about 
them.” 

He caressed her hand gently, and then walked away to the 
window. 

“Yes, I used to feel that,” said Trix, softly. “I came and told 
you even—even bad things.” 

“You chose your man well,” he went on. “ Better than you 
knew. If you had known, it wouldn't have been fair to choose a 
confessor so much worse than yourself. But you didn’t know. I 
helieve you thought quite highly of me!” There was no bitter- 
ness about him, rather a tone of exultation, almost of amusement. 
He took hold of a chair, brought it nearer to her, and rested his 
knee ‘on it. “There was a man who loved a woman and knew that 
she was ruined. There was no doubt about it. A friend told 
him; the woman ‘herself told him. The friend said, ‘You can 
help.” The woman he loved said, ‘Nobody can help.’ He could 
help, but even still he wouldn’t. The friend said, ‘ You can give 


Anthony Hope 


her back life and her care about living.’ She said, ‘I have no 
joy now in living ’—her eyes said that to him. Come, 
what his answer was! Can you guess? No, by‘ Heaven, nobody 
in the world could guess! He answered, * Yes, perhaps, but it 
would cost too much.’ ” 

For an instant she glanced at his face; she found him smiling 
still. 

That’s what he said,” Airey pursued, in a tone of cheerful 
sarcasm. “The fellow said it would cost too much. Prudent 
man, wasn't he? Careful and circumspect, setting a capital 
example to the thriftless folk we see all about us. It was sug- 
gested to him—oh, very delicately!—that it was hardly the 
oceasion to count pennies. Then he got as far as asking that 
the thing should be reduced to figures. The figures appalled 
him!” <A dry chuckle made her look again; she smiled faintly— 
in sympathy, not in understanding. 

“Remarkable fellow, wasn’t he? And the best of it was that 
the woman he loved was so cut up about being ruined and not 
having made a success of it altogether that she thought it very 
condescending 2nd noble of him to show any concern about her or 
to trouble to give her advice. Now this man was always most 
ready to give advice; all his friends relied on him for that. As 
far as advice went, he was one of the most generous men in Eng- 
land. Well, there she lay—in the just, as somebody put it to 
him. But, as I say, when it came to figures, the cost of raising 
her was enormous. Are you feeling an admiration for this 
hero? Don’t you think that the worst, the foolishest, woman on 
earth would have been a bit too good for him? This little 
trouble of his about figures he had once described as a propen- 
sity.” 

She leaned forward suddenly and looked hard at him. 
her breath come more quickly. 

Airey pulled his beard and continued, smiling still: “That 
was the position. ‘Then a girl came to him, a very danger- 
ous girl in my opinion, one who goes about sowing love all over 
the place in an indiscriminate and hazardous fashion—she car- 
ries it about her everywhere, from her shoes to the waves of her 
hair. She came to him and said: ‘ Well, you’re a pretty fellow, 
aren’t you? I’ve got twopence that I’m going to give. We want 
tenpence. Out with eightpence, please,’ said she. ‘Why- so?’ 
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he asked, with his hand tight on the eightpence. ‘She’s got 
ruined just on purpose to give you the chance,’ said she. That 
Was rather a new point of view to him, but she said it no less.” 

“ Tell it me plainly,” Trix implored. 

“I'm telling it quite plainly.” Airey insisted. “ At last he 
forked out the tenpence—and sat down and groaned and cried. 
Lord, how he cried over that tenpence! Till one day the girl 
came back again and—” 

“JT thought she only asked for eightpence?” put in Trix, with 
a swift glance. 

“Did [ say that? Oh, well, that’s not material. She came 
back, and laid twopence on the table, .and said eightpence had 
been enough. He was just. going to-grab the twopence and put 
it back in his pocket again, when-she said, ‘ Wouldn’t it be nice 
to spend it?’ ‘Spend it? What on? he cried. ‘A new soul,’ 
said she, in that wholesale, reckless way of hers. ‘If you get a 
new soul, she may like you. You -can’t suppose she'd like you 
with the one you've got?’ She could be candid at times, that 
girl—oh, all in a very delicate way! So they went out together 
in a hansom-cab, and drove to the soul-shop and bought one. 
There’s a ready-made soul-shop, if you know where to find it. 
It’s dearer than the others, but they don’t keep you waiting, 
and you can leave the worn-out article behind you.” 

* Well?” 

“He liked the feel of the new soul, and began to thank the 
girl for it. And she said: ‘ Don’t thank me. I didn’t do it.’ 
So he thanked her just a little, but the rest of his thanks he 

xs kept.” 

There was a long silence. ‘Trix gazed before her with wide- 
open eyes. Airey tilted his chair gently to and fro. 

“You paid the money for me?” she asked at last, in a dull 
voice, > 

“| gave it and Peggy took it. We did it between us.” 

“ Was it all yours, or any of hers?” 

“It was all mine. In the end I had that deceney about me.” 
He went on with a touch of eagerness: “ But it wasn’t giving 
the money; any churl must have done that. It’s that now—to- 
day —1 rejoice in it. I thank God the money’s gone. And 
when some came back I wouldn’t have it. Ah, there was the 
last tug—it was so easy to take it back! But no, we went out 
and wasted it!” He gave a low, delighted laugh. “ By Jove! 
how we wasted it!” he repeated, with a relish. 

“Of all the people in the world, I never thought of you.” 

“What I called my life was half spent in making it impossible 
that you should.” 

“ Where did you get the money from?” 

The last touch of his old shame, the last remnant of his old 
secret triumph, showed in his face. 

“IT had five or six times as much—there in the safe at Danes 
Inn. It lay there accumulating, accumulating, accumulating. 
That was my delight.” 

“ You were rich?” 

“IT had made a good income for five or six years. You know 
what I spent. Will you give a name to what was my propen- 
sity?” For an instant he was bitter. The mood passed; he 
laughed again. , 

“You must have been very miserable?” she concluded. 

“Worse than that. [ was rather happy. Happy, but afraid. 
A week ago T should have fled to the ends of the earth sooner 
than tell you. I couldn't have borne to be found out.” 

“TI know, I know,” she cried, in quick understanding. “T felt 
that at-——” She stopped in embarrassment. Airey’s nod saved 
her the rest. 

“But now T can talk of it. T don’t mind now. T'm free. 
He broke into open laughter. “I’ve spent a thousand pounds 
to-day. It sounds too deliciously impossible.” 

She gave a passing smile: she had not seen the thing done, 
and hardly appreciated it. Her mind flew back to herself again: 

“And you bought Mr. Fricker off? You ransomed me?” 

“You were angry with Tommy, you were angry with Peggy ” 
—he turned his chair round suddenly and rested his hands on the 
back of it— are you angry with me?” 

She made a gesture of petulant protest. “It leaves me a 
helpless fool again,” she murmured. 

“It was the price of my liberty more than of yours. IT had a 
right—a right—-to pay it. Won’t you come to the soul-shop too? 
I've been there now: I can show you the way. There was my 
life—and yours. What was T to do?” 

* You meant to deceive me?” 

“Yes.” He paused an instant. “Unless there ever came a 
time when you would like to be undeceived—when it might seem 
better te have been helped than not to have needed help. Well, 
Beaufort Chance unset that scheme. Here we are, face to face 
with the truth. We've not been that before. How we made pre- 
tence with each other!” He shook his head in half-humorous 
reprobation. She saw with wonder how little unhappy he was 
about it all; how it all seemed to him a bygone thing, a strange 
dream that might retain its meaning and its interest. but ceased to 
have living importance the moment dawning day put it to flight. 

* You told me vou weren’t cured,” he went on. ‘ That you 
still wanted the old life, the old ambition—that my advice still 
appealed te vou. That fatal advice of mine! It did half the 
mischief. Don’t you see my right to pay the money in that 
again? Still. £ tell vou, T didn’t pay it for you; I paid it for 
niyself.”’ 

*T ean give you no return for it.” 

“T ask none. The return [ have got I’ve told you. T am 
free.” He loved the thought: again it brought a smile to his 
lips. “ There’s no question of a return from you to me.” 

“Yes, but [ shall owe you everything,” she cried. “The very 
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means of living decently!” Her pride was in arms again as the 
truth came back to her. 

“Then sell all you have and repay me the money,” he sug- 
gested. “Say I’m Fricker. There’ll be nobody to buy me off, as 
Peggy and L bought Fricker off.” 

“What?” she exclaimed, startled into betraying her surprise. 

“ Pay it back,” he cried, gayly. ‘ Pay it all back. I'll take it. 
I'm not afraid of money now. It might come rolling into Danes 
Inn—in barrels! Like beer-casks! And a couple of draymen 
hard on the rope! [I shouldn’t so much as turn round. I 
shouldn't count the barrels—-I should go on counting the spar- 
rows on the roof. I’ve not the least objection to be repaid.” 

She fell into silence. Airey began strolling about the room 
again: he smoked a cigarette while she sat without speaking, 
with her brows knit and her haids now clinching the arms of her 
chair. Suddenly she broke out in a new protest: 

“Oh, that’s not it, that’s not it! Paying the money back 
wouldn’t cure it. As far as that goes, I could have paid Fricker 
myself. It’s the failure. It’s the failure and the shame. 
Nothing can cure that.” 

“ Think of my failure; think of my shame! Worse than yours! 
You only set about living a little bit in the wrong way. I 
never set about living at all! I shut out at least a half of life. I 
refused it. Isn’t that the great refusal?” 

* You had your work. You -worked well.” 

“Yes, I did do that. Well, shall we give that half? I had 
half a life then.” 

“ And what had 1?” 

“* At least that. More, [ think, in spite of everything.” 

“ And you can forget the failure and the shame?” 

“T can almost laugh at them.” 

She held out her hands to him, erying again for help: “ How? 
How?” 

A low sound of singing came through the door. Peggy be- 
guiled the vigil with a song. Airey held up his hand for silence. 
Trix listened; the tears gathered in her eyes. 

“Does that say nothing to you?” he asked, as the song died 
away. “ Does that give you no hint of our mistake? No clew to 
where the rest of life lies? Life isn’t taking in only, it’s giving 
out too. And it’s not giving out only work, or deeds, or things 
we’ve made. It’s giving ourselves out too—freely, freely!” 

“Giving ourselves out?” 

“Yes, to other people. Giving ourselves in comradeship, in 
understanding, in joy, in love. Oh, good Lord, fancy not having 
found that out before! What a roundabout road to find it! 
Hedges and briers and bleeding shins!” He laughed gently. 
“ But she knows it,” he said, pointing to the door. ‘ She goes on 
the royal road to it—straight on the King’s highway. She goes 
blindfold, too, which is a funny thing. She couldn’t even tell you 
where she was going.” 

Another snatch of song came. It was sentimental in charac- 
ter, but it ended abruptly in uncontrolled gurgles of a mirth 
free from all such weakness. 

“ Yes, she gets there, dainty, trim, serene!” 

He shook his head, smiling with an infinite affection. Trix 
Trevalla leaned her head on her hand and regarded him with 
searching eyes. 

“Yes, that’s true of her,” she said—‘ that’s true. You’ve 
found out the meaning of it.” 

* Everything’s so plain to find out to-day.” 

“Then surely you must be in love with her?” Her eyes were 
grave and curious still. “How can you help it? She mayn’t 
love vou, but that makes no difference. How can you help loving 
her?” 

“Does it make no difference? T don’t know.” He came across 
to Trix. ‘ We’ve travelled the bad road together, you and I,” he 
said, softly. “I may have seen her far off—against the sky— 
and steered a course by hers. The course isn’t everything. But 
for your arm [ should have fallen by the way. And—should you 
never have fallen if you’d been quite alone? Or did you fall and 
need to be picked up again?” 

He took both her hands, and she let them lie in his; but she 
still looked at him in fear and doubt, unable to rise to his 
serenity, unable to put the past behind her as he did. The spec- 
tres rose and seemed to bar the path, crying to her that she had 
no right to tread it. 

“T’ve grown so hard, I’ve been so hard. Can I forget what I’ve 
been and what I’ve done? Sha’n’t I always hear them accusing 
me? Can I trust myself not to want to go back again? It seems 
to me that I’ve lost the power of doing what you say.” 

“ Never,” said Airey, confidently. ‘“ Never!” His smile broke 
out again. “ Well, certainly not your side of thirty,” he amended, 
trving to make her laugh. 

“Oh, ask Mrs. Bonfill or Lord Mervyn or Beaufort Chance of 
me!” 

“They'd all tell me the truth of what they know; I don’t 
doubt it.” 

“ And vou know it too!” she cried, in a sort of shrinking won- 
der. ‘ 
“To be sure I know it,” he agreed, cheerfully. ‘“ Wasn’t I 
walking beside you all the way?” 

“Tell me,” she said: “if you’d really been a very poor man, 
as we all believed you were, would you ever have thought it wise 
or possible to marry a woman like me?” 

She had an eye for a searching question. Airey perceived that. 

“Most pertinent, if I were poor! But now, you see, I’m not. 
I’m well off—and I’m a prodigal.” 

“ Ah, you know the truth,—you never would!” 

“T can’t know the truth. I shall find it out only if you marry 
me now. 


” 


















“ Suppose I said yes? I said yes to Mor- 
timer Mervyn!” 

“And you ran away because—” 

““ Because I told him—” 

“Let me put it in my way, please,” in- 
terrupted Airey, suavely, but decisively. 
“ Because you weren’t a perfect individual, 
and he was a difficult person to explain that 
to. Isn’t that about it?” 

Trix made a woful gesture; that was 
rather less than it, she thought. 

“And what did he do? Did he come 
after you? Did he say, ‘The woman I love 
is in trouble; she’s ruined; she’s so ashamed 
that she couldn’t tell the truth even to me. 
Even from me she has fled, because she has 
become unbearable to herself and is terri- 
fied of me.’ Did-he say that? And did he 
put his traps in a bag, and take a special 
train, and come after you?” 

Trix’s lips curved in an_ irrepressible 
smile at this picture of a line of conduct 
imputed, even hypothetically, to the Under- 
Secretary for War. “ He didn’t do exactly 
that,” she murmured. 

“Not he! He said, ‘She’s come a cropper 
—that’s her lookout. But people who come 
croppers won’t do for me. No croppers in 
the Barmouth family! We don’t like them; 
we aren’t accustomed to them in the Bar- 
mouth family. Ive my career, he said. 
‘That’s more to me than she is.’” Airey 
paused a moment and held up an emphatic 

(Continued on page 1567.) 
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“THE PERFECT FOOD” 


Pure, Palatable, Popular 
Millions are eating MALTA-VITA, 
the pertect food. 

Tastes good—because it is good 
MALTA-VITA is the original and on! 
perfectly cooked, thoroughly malted, 

Jlaked, and toasted whole wheat food. 
Insist on getting MALTA-VITA, the 
Perfect food, needs no cooking, always 
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razor, the condition of your nerves, and 
the application of a soothing lotion. 


Woodbury’s 
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Some of the Theatrical Swecesses of the Hour 

















EW YORK, the Mecea of thea- 
N tre-goers, is full of good plays 
this autumn, and seems likely 
to have even more with the large num- 
ber of new theatres about to be opened. 
Among the successful shows must 
be mentioned “A Country Girl,” 
which, like all the work of the clever 
English composer and librettist, is 
pretty, amusing, and to a remarka- 
ble degree filled with charming origi- 
nal music. The accompanying picture 
shows the scene of the second of the 
two acts wherein Mr. Morris carries 
the stage to the best advantage all 
through. Miss Ashley, however, is 
also decidedly clever in a small but 
amusing part, and retains all of those 
charms which won for her instanta- 
neous favor in “ San Toy.” 

In direct contrast, but quite as in- 
teresting, is “A Country Mouse,” in 
which Miss Ethel Barrymore takes her 
place as one of the actresses of the 
day. She carries off the apparently 
simple but really deep young country 
girl extremely well, and eventually 
marries the Duke, to the astonishment 
of every one on and off the stage, and 
in the doing she acts her part with 
a cleverness that did not appear so 
evident in “ Captain Jinks.” ‘The little 


‘‘The Two Schools” at Madison Square 


“Mrs. Mauburn” (Miss Conquest) and her 
husband (Mr. Finney) 





“A Country Girl” at Daly’s 


Act Il.—The scene in the Hall of the Ministry of Fine Arts 





“The Country Mouse” at the Savoy 


“Angela” (Miss Barrymore) and the “ Duke of St. Kitts” 


(Mr. Davenport) 














‘“*Carrots”’ at the Savoy 


“Carrots” (Miss Barrymore) and his father 
(Mr. McRae) 
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curtain-raiser which precedes the play 
is an apt contrast for her as a star, 
but aside from this one point it is 
not so well suited to her as some 
brighter part in which she could show 
her ability to play the young con- 
ventional woman. The company which 
supports Miss Barrymore is an ex- 
ceptionally strong one, especially Mr. 
McRae, whose work in the one-act play 
“Carrots” is one of the best perform- 
ances that have been given on Broad- 
way this season. 

Miss Conquest is another star who 
an do the society woman skilfully, 
but it seems unfortunate that she 
should play in a piece so distasteful in 
its situations as the distinctly French 
representation of society life to-day 
given in “The Two Schools.” Mr. 
Finney, as usual, is capital in his part. 

It is a relief to turn to Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith’s amusing farce, “ The 
Night of the Party,” and it is also grati- 
fying to see the enthusiasm with which 
New York audiences are receiving him 
back to America after so many years’ 
absence. Mr. Grossmith, it will be re- 
membered, appeared years ago in the 
support of Miss Rosina Vokes, and 
seems to have lost none of his droll- 
ness. 


“The Night of the Party” at the Princess 


** Gypsy Vandelier” (Miss Hobson) and “ Mr. 
Crosbie” (Mr. Grossmith) 


























(Continued from page 1565.) 
finger. “In point of fact, that miserable 
man, Mervyn, behaved exactly as I should 
have done a fortnight ago. Substitute his 
prejudices and his career for my safe and 
my money, and he and I would be exactly 
the same—I mean, a fortnight ago. If ever 
a man lost a woman by his own act, Mervyn 
is the man!” 

“So if I say yes to you, and run away—” 

“The earth isn’t big enough to hide you, 
nor the railway fares big enough to stop 
me.” 

“And Beaufort Chance?” she murmured, 
trying him again. 

“Men who buy love get the sort of love 
that’s for sale,” he answered, in brief con- 
tempt. 

She smiled as, leaning forward, she put 
her last question. 

“ And Mr. Fricker?” said she. 

Airey gave a tug at his beard and a puz- 
zled, whimsical glance at her. 

“Do you press me as to that?” 

“Yes, of course I do. What about Mr. 
Fricker ?” 

“Well, from all I can learn, it does ap- 
pear to me that you behaved in a damned 
shabby way to Fricker. I’ve not a word to 
say for you there, not one.” 

The answer was so unexpected, so true, so 
honest, that Trix’s laughter rang out in 
genuine merriment for the first time for 
many days. 

“And when old Fricker saw his chance, 
T don’t wonder that he gave you a nasty 
dig. It was pure business with Fricker— 
and you went back on him all along the 
line!” 

She looked at him with eyes still newly 
mirthful. He had dismissed Mervyn and 
Beaufort Chance contemptuously enough: 
one had sought to barter where no barter 
should be; the other had lost his prize be- 
cause he did not know how to value it. But 
when Airey spoke of Fricker’s wrongs, there 
was real and convinced indignation in his 
voice; in Fricker’s interest he did not spare 
the woman he loved. 

“ How funny!” she said. “I’ve never felt 
very guilty about Mr. Fricker.” 

“You ought to. That was worst of all, 
in my opinion,” he insisted. 

“ Well, I was afraid you’d quite acquitted 
me! Should you be always throwing Mr. 
Fricker in my face?” 

“On oceasions, probably. I can resist a 
good argumentative point. You've got the 
safe and the red book, you know.” 

“T’d sooner die than remind you of 
them.” 

“ Nonsense! I sha’n’t care in the least,” 
said Airey. 

“Then what will be the good of them to 
me?” He laughed. But she grew serious, 
saying, “I shall care about Mr. Fricker, 
though.” 

“Then don’t ask me what I think again.” 

He laughed, took a turn the length of the 
room, and came quickly and suddenly back 
to her. 

“Well, is the unforgivable forgiven?” he 
asked, standing opposite to her. 

“The unforgivable? What do you mean?” 
she asked, with a little start of surprise. 
He had struck sharply across her current 
of thought. 

** What you couldn’t have forgiven Tommy 
or Peggy or anybody! What you couldn’t 
possibly forgive me! You know.” His 
smile mocked her. “ My having sent the 
money to Fricker.” 

“Oh, I'd forgotten all about it!” 

“Things forgotten are things forgiven— 
and the other way round, too. Forgiving, 
but not forgetting—don’t you recognize the 
twang of hard-hearted righteousness?” He 
came up to her. “It was very unforgivable 
—and you forgot it. Haven’t you stumbled 
on the right principle, Trix?” 

She did not rise to any philosophic or 
general principle. She followed her feeling 
and gave it expression—or a hint of expres- 
sion, her eyes being left to fill in the con- 
text. 

“Somehow it’s not so bad, coming from 
you,” she said. 

In an instant he was sitting by her. 
“ Now I'll tell you what we did this after- 
noon.” 

“You and Peggy Ryle? I’m jealous of 
Peggy Ryle!” 

(Continued on page 1569.) 
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To the helpless Widow and 
Children the future is dark with 
clouds if the bread-winner dies 
without making provision for his 
family. A Life Policy in THE 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
provides support and shelter, and is 
frequently the means of relieving 
temporary embarrassment or taking 
care of the mortgage on the house. 

You cannot afford to neglect the 
safeguards of THE TRAVELERS IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY'S Life Policies. 

The Accident Policies of THE 
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portant benefits. 
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Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
_ MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. dally; 
reaches San Francisco in less 
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The best of omsyaane, 
Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
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UNION PACIFIC and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 
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“A sound instinct, in this case misap- 
plied,” commented Airey. ‘Now just you 
listen.” 

The sound of song had ceased. Were all 
sounds equally able to penetrate doors and 
cross passages, quite another would have 
struck on Trix’s ears. Peggy was yawning 
vigorously, while Tommy was trying to find 
patience in a cigar. 

“Where had you been going to dine?” 
asked Peggy, referring to the meal as a 
bright but bygone possibility. 

“T had been going to have a chop at the 
club,” murmured Tommy, sadly. 

“That doesn’t help me much,” observed 
Peggy. “And I suppose you're going to be- 
gin about that wretched promise again? I’m 
tired to death, but I'll sing again if you do.” 

“T’ve expressed my sentiments. I don’t 
want to rub it in.” 

“Tf Airey hadn’t come, you’d have done 
just the same yourself.” 

“No, I shouldn’t, Peggy.” 

“What would you have done, then?” 

“T should have bolted and dined. And I 
rather wish I had. I tell you what: if I 
were you, I’d have one comfortable chair in 
this room.” He was perched on a straight- 
backed affair with spindly legs—a_ base 
imitation of what (from the sitter’s point 
of view) was always an unfortunate ideal. 

“Td bolt with you--for the sake of din- 
ner,” moaned Peggy. “ What are they doing 
all this time, Tommy ?” 

Tommy shrugged his shoulders in undis- 
guised contempt. “Couldn’t we go and 
dine?” he suggested, with a gleam of hope. 

“T want to dine very, very much,” avowed 
Peggy; “but I’m too excited.” She looked 
straight at him, pointed towards the door, 
and declared, “ I’m going in.” 

“You'd better knock something over first.” 

“No, I’m going straight in. If it’s all 
right, it won’t matter, and we can all go 
to dinner together. If they’re being silly, I 
shall stop them. I’m going in, Tommy!” 

Tommy rose from the spindle-shanked 
counterfeit with a determined air. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. It isn’t 
fair play,” he said. 

“Tt’s not you that’s going in, is it?” 
asked Peggy, as though that disposed of his 
claim to interfere. ‘* And you needn’t tell 
me I’m dishonorable any more. It’s dull. 
I’m going.” 

In fact, she had got to the handle of the 
door. She had grasped it when Tommy 
came and took hold of her arm. 

“No, you don’t!” he said. 

For an instant Peggy thought she would 
take offence. Tommy’s rigidity of moral 
principle, within the limits of his vision, 
proved, however, too much for her. She still 
held the handle, but she leaned against the 
door, laughing as she looked up in his face. 

“Tet go, Tommy! In short, unhand me!” 
Will you go, if I do?” 

“That’s what I want you to do it for,” 
Peggy explained, with a rapid and_ pro- 
nounced gravity. 

Her eyes sparkled at him, her lips were 
mischievous, the waves of her hair seemed 
dowered with new grace. Perhaps there was 
something, too, in the general atmosphere of 
the flat that night. Anyhow, the thought 
of vindicating moral principles and the code 
of honor lost the first place in Tommy’s 
thoughts. Yet he did not let go of his 
prisoner. 

With a change in his thoughts—did it 
betray itself on his face?—came a change 
in Peggy also. She was still gayly defiant, 
but she looked rather on the defensive, too. 
A touch of timidity mingled with the chal- 
lenge that her eyes still directed at him. 

“Tt’s not the least good lecturing you,” he 
declared. 

“T don’t know how you ever came to 
think you knew how to do it.” 

“ Peggy, am I never to get any forwarder?” 

“Not much, I hope,” answered Peggy, 
with a stifled laugh. 

He looked at her steadily for a minute. 

“You like me,” he said. “If you hadn’t 
liked me, I should have been kicked out by 
now.” 

*“T call that taking a very unfair advan- 
tage,’ murmured Peggy. 

“ Because you're not the sort of girl to let 
a man—” 

“Then why don’t you let go of my arm?” 

This was glaringly illogical. It seized 
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WHAT THE WHITE HAS DEMONSTRATED 


The fitness of an automobile for general use must be proved by actual results 
—not by theoretical statements. These are the facts about the WHITE 
STEAM CARRIAGE: 

WHITE RELIABILITY — Has made a clean record in endurance contest 
whenever entered. Out of a field of 70 starters in England’s recent endurance 
run, only two earned the highest possible'score. Of these one was a WHITE 
taken from regular stock. 

WHITE SPEED—Has repeatedly established new figures for world’s records, 
making five miles in 6: 43 1-5, and ten miles in 14:59%. 

WHITE ECONOMY —In a run of 100 miles without stop the WHITE 
used only 5% gallons ot fuel and 6 gallons of water. 








Write for full particulars, including Prof. Thurston’s report on our steam 
generator, and the official reports of important endurance contests. 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CO. (Automobile Department), Cleveland, Ohio 

22 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 609 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
509 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 12 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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29 backs. Order by name of back. 
Design shown is ‘Rider’ back. 











The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Dept. 28 Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


























































































“* The best results eber obtained from any one adber- 
tisement came from copy used in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY’’—Baker-Vawter Company. 














(ot GOUT & RHEUMATISM One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
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Tommy’s premise and twisted it to an abso- eee 


lutely opposite conclusion. But Tommy was 
bewildered by the mental gymnastics—or by Great 
something else that dazzled him. He re- rt 
Western ¢ 
Champagne ¢ 


leased her arm and stepped back almost 
ceremoniously. Peggy lifted her arm and 
seemed to study it for a second. 
Has stood the test of ex- 
perts, was awarded the $ 
only 


“ That’s nice of you,” she said. “ But ”— 
Gold Medal § 


her laugh rang out—“I’m going all the 
given to an American 


same!” 
ed the door close again. Perhaps she could 
Champagne at the Paris $ 


° carry it off; he could not. He walked slowly 

Imported ( Lear back to the spindle-shanked chair and sat 
down again. Tommy’s head was rather in 

a whirl, but his heart beat gayly. “ By 

that took the Gold Medal at the Paris Jove—yes!” he thought to himself. “Give 


E oe her time, and it’s yes!” 
xposition, 1900. Peggy, unrepentant, strode across the pas- 


sage and stopped outside the sitting-room. 


In an instant she had darted through the 
door. Tommy made as though he would 
) Exposition in 1Igoo and 
|} has the unqualified en- $ 


That fine, exclusive brand of follow, but paused on the threshold and pull- 
dorsement of every 


American connoisseur. 
It possesses in a high $ 


degree every quality de- 








ae 1 Human nature would not stand it. She Pies : 
We atid appointed to make must listen or go in. She did not hesitate; sirable in ¢ 
the cigars for the Official and in she went. A Fi ne 
ene i : Airey was standing by the window; she $ 
Ruyal Banquets at the Coro- saw but hardly noticed him. In the middle m 
nation of H.M. King Edward of the room was Trix Trevalla. But what a Table Wine ¢ 
rg Trix! Peggy stood motionless a minute at 
Vil. of Great Britain. the sight of her. Her quick eye took in the and is far less expensive 
ring on Trix’s finger, the sparkle of the than the imported. 
CALIXTO LOPEZ & em erg on her wrist, the soft lustre of the PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
pearls about her neck. The plain gown she Sole Makeis Sealns. 0. ¥ 
177 Pearl Street, New York wore showed them off bravely, and she seem- Sold b 3 at Gel inne tte dtltins ae 
Zulueta Street, Havana ed as though she were hung with jewels. ¢ 7 nan rapnegonciloasmegytinc ns snipe S 
Peggy recognized the jewels; the small VVVVVVVVVVVVASVAGVA 
boxes she knew also, and marked where they it Gommastiy ailwone sale to naline ihe judg- 
lay on the table. All that was the work of ment of the successful business men, The 


an instant. Her eyes returned to Trix and 
rose above the pearls to Trix’s face. The es oe 
hardness and the haggardness, the weari- red rare be 
ness and shame, all suspicion and all reserve, i 
were gone from it. The face was younger, FLAT OPENING 
softer; it seemed rounder and more girlish. 
The eyes glowed with a veiled brightness. 

Peggy stood there on the threshold, look- 
ing. 

At last Airey spoke to her; for Trix, 
though she met her eyes, said nothing and 
did not move from her place. 

“ Peggy,” he said, “she’s been with me. 
The She’s been where we went this afternoon. 

You know the way; you showed it to me.” 
Now Trix Trevalla came towards her, a 


« 
Egyptian little blindly and unsteadily, as it seemed. 


Ci She held out both hands, and Peggy went 
forward a step to meet them. 
igarette “Yes, I’ve been. I think I’ve been to—to 
e the soul-shop, Peggy.” She threw herself 
of Quality into the girl’s arms. 


“Ts it—is it all right?” gasped Peggy. 
“Tt’s going to be,” said Airey Newton. 
She put Trix at arm’s-length and gazed at se : Te 
AROMATIC DELICACY her. “They look beautiful. and you look ut write for catalogue F,” which illustrates the 
ee on ie be ee you've Soar nieon Detachable Leaf Ledger System, as well as the superior 
MILDNESS lik tl} tt f 19 Sy merits of the “ Areandbe” Ledger. 
1Ke la yeTore: 








DETACHABLE 
LEAF LEDGER 


Adopted by banks, 
railroads, and other 
large corporations, 
and progressive 
bookkeepers, because 
of its thoroughly 
practical utility, be- 
ing. absolutely the 
only Flat- Openin; 

Detachable Leat 
Ledger made—a re- 
sult only possible be- 
cause of the Backus 
Bond - Hinge az. 
paper sheet. 
































PURITY “Tt’s all gone,” said Trix, passing her The Richmond & Backus Co., Detroit, Mich. 
hand across her eyes. “ All gone, I think, New York Office: New York Life Bldg., Broadway 
<f Peggy.” Ses : = oe 
“Oh, I can’t stay here!” cried Peggy, in “4 
at a dismay. For her eyes, too, grew dim; and 7 
Aik plariartetio tet ccs cralors now she could no more have sung than “THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 











sir,” she said to Tommy. “I never ought to 
have gone in.” 

“But, I say, what’s happened, Peggy?” 
Of another’s sin it seems no such great crime 
to take advantage. 

“ Everything,” said Peggy, with a compre- 
hensive wave of her arms. “ Everything, 
Tommy!” . 

“They've fixed it up?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Tf you don’t feel disgraced by putting it 
like that—they have,” said Peggy, breaking 
into glad laughter again. 

He rose and came near to her. 

“ And what are we going to do?” he in- 
quired. j 


yawned. She caught Trix to her, kissed her, 
and ran from the room. S r 
“T beg your pardon; you were quite right, 





Large.clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 









































thoroughly cooked. Peggy regarded him with eyes professed- 
Made from the finest ~ ae yoy though mischief and mockery 
. urked in them. 
Southern White Corn. “As I don’t think it’s the least SS. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
ing for them, I suggest that we go and have 
some dinner,” she said. Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, N. Ye 
“ That’s not a bad idea,’ agreed Tommy. —— 
He turned quietly, took up his hat and 
stick. and went out into the passage; Peggy Always mention HARPER’S 
stayed a minute to put on a hat and jacket. 
She came out to join him then, treading soft- WEEKLY when writing to 
ly and with her finger on her lips. Tommy E 
nodded understanding, took hold of the adbertisers. 
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handle of the baize door, and made way for 
her to pass. His air was decorous and 
friendly. Peggy looked at him, immeasura- 
ble amusement nestling in her eyes. As she 
passed, she flung one arm lightly about his 
neck and kissed him. 

“Just to celebrate the event!’ she whis- 
pered. 

Tommy followed her down stairs with 
heart aglow. 

To be Continued. 





Manhattan Elevated’s Great 
Power-House 
See page 1533 


THE great electrical power-house of the 
Manhattan Elevated Railroad system at 
Seventy-sixth Street and the East River in 
New York is the largest of the kind in the 
production of electrical units in the world. 
It has the capacity to supply thirty-seven 
miles of Elevated railroad, and will soon be 
in full operation. Jt was used first on De- 
cember 31 of last year. 

This great power-house contains eight 
massive electric generators, which are in- 
tended, finally, to supplant 310 steam-loco- 
motives, pulling 1200 cars, and carrying 
200,000,000 passengers a year. Each of the 
generators produces as much energy as 500,- 
000 men would produce working continu- 
ously. Each generator weighs 370,000 
pounds, and rests in frames forty-two feet 
high. The rotary part of each machine is 
thirty-two feet in diameter, and revolves at 
the rate of 7540 feet, or nearly a mile and 
a half, a minute. These machines are driven 
by stationary engines of 8500 horse-power 
capacity. 

The normal capacity of each of these 
enormous generators is 5000 kilowatts, or 
6700 horse-power. When driven at their 
greatest speed they will each produce 7500 
kilowatts, or 10,000 horse-power. There is 
also in the large power-house an exten- 
sive auxiliary plant for the use of the 
power-house alone, employing multipolar 
generators, converters, and transformers. 

There are twenty-six rotary converters, 
each of 1500 kilowatt capacity, at eight sub- 
stations of the system in the city, and 
seventy-eight transformers, each of 550 
kilowatt capacity, to reduce the electric 
current from a voltage of 11,000 to 390. 
The transformers deliver an alternating 
current to the converters, and these in turn 
deliver a direct current of 625 volts, through 
the third rail, to the car motors. 





The Congress of Americanists 


Ir will be news to many readers of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY that there are all over the 
civilized world eminent scientific men who 
make a specialty of investigating the pre-Co- 
lumbian history of North and South America. 
The post-Columbian history of the continent 
is of far greater interest to most of us, and 
the personality of the pre-Columbian‘ sci- 
entists, who are meeting this week in the 
American Museum of Natural History, in 
New York, is unquestionably post-Columbian, 
and interesting accordingly. Among them 
these represent not only learned societies, 
but governments as well: Professor Dr. 
Stolpe, Sweden; Dr. Schmeltz, Holland; 
Professor Dr. Seler and Professor Dr. von 
Steinen, Prussia; Professor Lejal, France; 
Sefiors Chavero and Batres and Dr. Léon, 
Mexico; and Sefior Don Martin Merou, 
Argentina. The University of Glasgow, of 
which an American we have all heard of, 
Andrew Carnegie, is rector, is represented 
in this congress of Americanists by Pro- 
fessor John H. Biles, while the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Tre- 
land sends as its delegate Mr. A. P. Mauds- 
lay. The invitation to hold their thirtieth 
congress in New York was extended by Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup, and after regular business 
has been transacted visits will be made to 
Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burg, and Chicago, in each of which cities 
there are museums of note, which the dele- 
gates wish to examine. From Columbus, 
Ohio, a visit will be made to Fort Ancient, 
whose remarkable Indian mounds were de- 
scribed in HarpEr’s MaGazine last year. 
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Purity is Free 


Schlitz beer costs the same as common beer, so 


that purity is free to you. 


Yet purity costs us as much as the beer itself. 


It requires absolute cleanliness. It compels us 
to filter even the air that cools the beer. 
we must carefully filter the beer, and sterilize 


every bottle after it is sealed. 


And the beer must be aged for months 
in a temperature of 34 degrees, for other- 
wise the beer would cause biliousness. 





common kinds. 


Don’t let your dealer decide which beer 
you shall drink, for he makes most on the 


Ask for Schlitz, for purity means healthful- 
ness, yet that purity is free. 





than beer, if it’s pure. 

Barley-malt and hops—a half- 
digested food and a tonic. 

Your doctor says the weak must have 
it. Why not the strong? 

But don’t drink a germ-laden beer, 
when Schlitz is sold everywhere. 


Ask for the brewery 
bottling. 


Not a beverage known to man is more healthful 






















COOKS FLAKED RICE 


ABSOLUTELY WNo 
























































COOKING. 
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“Master thinks Im a dandy 
y at mixing cocktails.” 


can do it 
just as well 


Pour over lumps of ice, strain and serve 
SEVEN KINDS BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK 


LONDON 














Bread Machine 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 Ibs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Scientific Bread Machine 
Compan 
52nd & Media Sts, Philade!phia 


One taste convinces 


Best of all modern foods 

















Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 











KORN-KRISP 








IN POLITE SOCIETY IT IS THE 
CUSTOM TO TAKE A GLASS OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN OR YELLOW— 


AS A FITTING FINALE TO A GOOD 
DINNER. THIS CELEBRATED 
LIQUEUR HAS BEEN MADE FOR 
THREE HUNDRED YEARS BY 
THE MONKS OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, GRENOBLE, 
FRANCE. 

At first-classWine Merchants,Grocers, Hotels,Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Sole Agents for United States. R 

















The nectar of the gods may have been 
a myth. Be it so—we still have the 
whisky of our forefathers — Dewar’s 
Scorcu, a beverage of distilled delight, 


raised alike by king and commoner. 
? D> 


RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


“Perfection” Air Mattresses 





Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
so showing Mattress deflated. 
Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 
e G2" Send for Illustrated Catalogue 





MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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BEST LINE 10 CINCINNATI AND ST, LOUIS—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 














